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EDITORIAL 


Criminal Injustice Act 
Organise 
resistance 


The Criminal Justice Bill has now 
become law. Despite a very wide 
campaign of opposition the law 
was passed and is already being 
used. Its first main targets are 
squatters, travellers, ravers and 
political protesters. 

The effects of the Act will 
become clear in the years ahead. 
But the methods used against 
those who opposed the Bill pro- 
vide ample warnings about what 
is to come. Already most demon- 
strations are heavily policed by 
riot squads and snatch squads 
are used to grab, beat and arrest 
protesters. Under the Act, tres- 
pass is made a criminal offence 
and this power will be widely used 
to charge and imprison people on 
marches, pickets, mass tres- 
passes, squats and hunt sabo- 
tage activities. These parts of the 
Act and the ending of the right to 
silence will come into their own if 
and when widespread social and 
political unrest begins. 

The movement in opposition to 
this increase in state powers has 
mobilised new forces, in particu- 
lar amongst young people. In fact, 
the old forces — the trade unions — 
have been notable by their 
absence from protests. The 
Labour Party has said it will not 
repeal the Act. The protests have 
instead been organised by loose 
coalitions of people involved in 
squatting, hunt sabotage, roads 
protests and travelling. Their 
strength has been their creativity, 
resourcefulness and contempt for 
authority. On the night the Bill 
became an Act they climbed on to 
the roof of Parliament. Later, they 
held a public trial of Home 
Secretary Michael Howard in the 
garden of his palatial country resi- 
dence. 

We may be seeing the stirrings 
of anew oppositional movement. 
If it is to gain strength it will face 
challenges and difficulties. First it 
will and already is facing state 
repression. Such repression can 
only be met by rigorous and 
democratic organisation. If dem- 
onstrations, for example, are to 
henceforth face riot squads, then 
the movement must discuss how 
to deal with this, rather than leav- 
ing opposition to more or less 
spontaneous fightbacks. Mar- 
ches will need to be defended and 
stewarded by organised forces 
who know how to do the job and 
are trained and prepared to do so. 
Self-defence squads are not a 
question for the future but for 
now. 

Over the next period, people 
will go to prison and they will need 
to be defended and assisted in 
prison. All prisoners face harsh 


face sabotage from those who are 
Sled to the past, and in particular 
are wedded to the Labour Party. 
How will those who call for a vote 
for Labour in the coming election 
respond when protesters decide 
thet Tony Biair’s garden is as 
legitimate a scene of protest as 
Michee! Howard's? Not happily, 
we predict. They will fight to pre- 


vent more revolutionary trends 
emerging in this new movement. 
And once again, only organisation 
and democratic discussion can 
prevent them winning the day. 
Because they will be organised, 
they will prepare votes, they will 
dominate proceedings. Only 
democratic organisation will en- 
sure everybody is given a voice 
and decisions are made openly. It 
is the school of the new move- 
ment. 

Recently an old Courthouse in 
Brighton was squatted in protest 
at the Criminal Justice Bill. The 
squat is now ended but during its 
life its members invited the 
Women Against Pit Closures to 
speak to them. The women talked 
eloquently of the difficulties and 
state repression they had faced. 
They emphasised the need for 
people to rely on themselves and 
not on the Labour Movement. 
They pointed out that the next 
step was for all those who are 
fighting back to get together, to 
talk to each other, to link up. They 
are absolutely right. It is through 
hearing the experiences learned 
in diverse struggles, the tactics 
used, the enemies exposed, that 
we will move forward. By linking 
struggles together we do not only 
gain in numerical strength but in 
political strength. The anti-roads 
movement for example would be 
immensely strengthened by 
drawing in the people most reliant 
on public transport - the working 
class, particularly women and the 
elderly. The fight against state 
repression would be boosted by 
drawing together those fighting 
against the Criminal Justice Act 
and the immigrants and asylum 
seekers who have been facing 
imprisonment and murder at the 
hands of the immigration authori- 
ties. 

In the British ruling class, we 
face a rich, highly organised and 
ruthless opponent. It is devastat- 
ing working class areas, killing old 
people, criminalising the young, 
destroying the environment. At 
present people are fighting back 
in isolated pockets. The only 
effective response to the ruling 
class and its oppressive laws is 
solidarity and conscious political 
organisation to bring the pockets 
of resistance together. 


‘in January 1995. The first will be” 
held 15 January (London) and 18 
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Tories disintegrate 


MAXINE WILLIAMS 


John Major’s Conservative 
government is like a leaky 
boat in a storm. No amount of 
frantic bailing out can pre- 
vent new holes appearing. 
From the split on Europe to 
the almost daily allegations of 
corruption - this government 
is on the way out. The only 
pity is that it is destroying 
itself rather than being des- 
troyed by concerted opposi- 
tion. And that when it falls we 
are likely to be lumbered with 
a Labour government which 
has adopted most of the 
Conservative programme. 
Particularly disastrous was the 
leak of Tory Chief John Maples’ 
report on their electoral pros- 
pects. It recognised that there 
was virtually no support for 
government changes in the NHS 
and hoped instead for ‘zero 
media coverage of the NHS’ over 
the next twelve months. It ad- 
mitted the widespread percep- 
tion that ‘the rich are getting 
richer on the backs of the rest’ 
and the unpopularity of large 
executive pay rises and VAT on 
fuel. Most crucial however is 
the admission that living stand- 
ards are ‘falling in 1994 to 1995’ 
and will fall again in 1995-96. If 
a Conservative government 
could provide rising living stan- 
dards for the middle classes 
they would be re-elected. 

But it cannot. The bonanza 
that enriched the middle classes 
in the 1980s is long gone. Not 
only are they faced with a 
decline in services on which 
they have come to rely, such as 
health and education, but also 
they face higher tax bills. Whilst 
those earning over £80,000 will 
save almost £17,000 on taxes 
compared to 8 years ago, those 
earning £30,000 to £40,000 will 
pay £700 more. The government 
can only secure a greater share 
of wealth for the already weal- 
thy. And grateful though they 


Thugs steal £234m 

and walk free 

The High Court has ruled that 
the £234m given by the British 
government for the Malaysian 
Pergau dam project was an ille- 
gal abuse of the aid system. This 
humiliation was brought about 
not by thé Labour opposition 
but by the World Development 
Movement, which took the case 
to court. 

The High Court found that 
the project, which was actually 
a sweetener for a huge arms con- 
tract, was economically un- 
sound and of no benefit to the 
people of Malaysia. 

Mrs Thatcher, arms sales- 
woman extraordinaire, negoti- 
ated the £1bn arms deal and 
explicitly linked the provision 
of aid to build the dam to the 
arms deal. Even the senior 
official at the government’s 
Overseas Development Admin- 
istration said that the project 
was a ‘very bad buy and a bur- 
den on Malaysian consumers’. 

Thatcher got the deal, Major 
agreed it and Hurd finalised it. 
But no politicians will suffer 


may be, there are not enough of 
them to return a Conservative 
government. 

They have a lot to be grateful 
for. The government has created 
the low-wage economy on 
which profits thrive. It has 
deregulated finance in order to 
enrich the City at the cost, for 
example, of tens of thousands of 
people who have lost their occu- 
pational pensions to hard-sell- 
ing pension companies. Most 
importantly, privatisation may 
have netted a few hundred 
shares to middle class house- 
holds but it provided a gold 
mine for the Chief Executives, 
the bankers and the City, Priva- 
tisation was so important that 
the government consciously 
bribed the managers of state 
industries to go along with it. 
Their reward is clear. Whilst gas 
prices rose and VAT was intro- 
duced, the Chief Executive of 
British Gas Cedric Brown's 
salary rose to £475,000. Sir Iain 
Vallance earns £650,000 a year 
whilst making thousands of 


Telecom workers redundant. 
David Morris of Northern Elec- 
tric eamed £300,000 plus 
£400,000 share option profits 
last year. 

The arms manufacturers too 
received lavish subsidies in the 
form of export credits and every 
taxpayer helped to finance their 
bribery slush fund. A fund 
which benefited not only mem- 
bers of the Saudi Royal Family 
but Mrs Thatchers’s son Mark 
Thatcher. Every day was Lottery 
jackpot day for them. 

So close are the ties between 
business, Tory Party and gov- 
ernment that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished. The wives of Tory 
ministers sit on the Health 
Trusts; former ministers respon- 
sible for privatising industries 
leave'to sit on their boards; busi- 
nessmen play crucial roles in 
government spheres in which 
they have a financial interest — 
Jonathan Aitken had a long 
career connected with arms 
sales prior to becoming Minister 
for Defence Procurement. To 


John Major: Not waving but drowning in corruption 


now that it has been ruled ille- 
gal. Whilst the payments 
(which include a large amount 
for bribing Malaysian ministers) 
will not now be made from the 
aid budget, they will still be 
made. The British taxpayer and 
the Malaysian people will foot 
the bill while British politicians 
and construction and arms 
firms laugh all the way to the 
bank. - 


There is nothing like 

a Dame 

Westminster Council was the 
Conservatives’ ‘flagship’ coun- 
cil, famous for selling its ceme- 
teries off to property developers 
for 15p and then having to buy 
them back at vast public ex- 
pense and for selling off huge 
parts of its housing stock. How 
galling, then, to see its activities 
in the 1980s being subjected to 
public scrutiny. The District 
Auditor's four-year investiga- 
tion found that Dame Shirley 
Porter and her cronies wasted 
£21m of public money and that 
they should be surcharged 
accordingly. One of those 


Kick the fraudsters out 


involved committed suicide, 
but Dame Shirley is made of 
sterner stuff — and a larger bank 
account. She has hired the best 
lawyers and accountants to try 
to prove the Auditor wrong. 

But the public hearings about 
the scandal do not seem to be 


going well for her. Whilst her- 


barrister (the allegedly left-wing 
Anthony Scrivener) claims 
there should be no surcharge 
because the Council got legal 
advice that they were acting 
lawfully, the evidence shows 
otherwise. 

What they were actually 
doing was trying to secure a lit- 
tle middle class Tory sectarian 
state in Westminster by chang- 
ing the population balance. 
This meant exporting the poor, 
immigrants and the working 
class to outer London boroughs, 
closing homeless hostels and 
simultaneously doing up and 
selling off the housing thus 
vacated to well-off people. 
Many a bijou bargain could be 
got in Westminster in those 
days. 

The secret reports now being 


say nothing of his bills being 
picked up by overseas business- 
men. Ministers Tim Smith and 
Neil Hamilton received pay- 
ment and hospitality from Mo- 
hammed Fayed during his 
takeover fight for Harrods. Hard- 
ly surprising that backbench 
Tory MPs get in on the act cut- 
price for £1,000 a question. 

In the end it will not be the 
sleaze that brings down the gov- 
ernment but probably its disas- 
trous split on Europe. It is not 
an argument which engages the 
British public greatly. Nor 
would it, for it can be summed 
up thus: which thieves kitchen 
shall we belong to, Europe or 
the USA? The pro-Europeans 
dress their argument up in mod- 
ern and dynamic terms while 
the antis tend to go on patrioti- 
cally about the inherent untrust- 
worthiness of the Germans. The 
British working class can be 
sure of one thing: whichever 
side wins, their wages will fall, 
their jobs be insecure and even- 
tually they will have to fight a 
stinking war for these people. 

Itis, of course, deeply satisfy- 
ing to see these pompous swine 
caught with their pants down. 
But we must bear a few facts in 
mind. None of them will go to 
prison. None of them will lose 
their fortunes. None of them 
will be forced to live in the 
wastelands they have created or 
be on the receiving end of the 
weapons they have sold. In a 
society built on fraud and 
blood, corruption is inevitable. 
If you rob a bank you will go to 
prison but if you own the bank 
you will be knighted for robbing 
your customers. 

It is not enough to shout 
about how large their fortunes 
are, how big their houses, We 
have to organise to take them 
away — to destroy not only the 
rich but the capacity to be 
enriched at the expense of oth- 
ers. To do that requires not a 
change of government but a rev- 
olution. | 


scrutinised in public reveal the 
cynicism of the scam. One says 
the ‘short-term objective must be 
to target the marginal wards, and 
as a matter of utmost urgency, 
redress the imbalance by encour- 
aging a pattern of tenure which 
is more likely to translate into 
Conservative votes’. 

A picture is also emerging 
from the hearings about the 
character of the people in- 
volved. Dame Shirley clearly 
modelled herself on Thatcher, 
and seems to have shared her 
capacity to spread fear in her 
wake. One of her fellow Tory 
councillors describes all oppo- 
sition being ‘hammered into the 
ground’ and council employees 
threatened with dismissal if 
they did not operate the sell-off 
policy. 

Dame Shirley’s looting of 
public resources has caused 
hardship to thousands of West- 
minster residents. Even if she is 
surcharged, the Tesco heiress 
will not suffer. Presumably the 
reaction of the law would be 
different if we looted her Tesco 
stores. | 


at are the chances that 

Labour will win the next 

general election? They 

must be rated as very 

high. Crucially, its fer- 

vent pro-Europe stand reflects the 

dominant strategy of the British rul- 

ing class. This strategy was born out 

of the failure of Thatcherism, which 

sought to sustain Britain’s role as an 

independent imperialist power in 

alliance with the US. However, 

Britain's continued relative decline 

throughout the 1980s made this an 

impossibility. By the end of the 

decade, the City’s position as the 

dominant financial centre in Europe 

was under serious threat from 
Frankfurt. 

Unless there was a rapid change in 
ruling class strategy, the City faced 
marginalisation in the developing 
European bloc, accelerating British 
imperialism’s decline. Thatcher as 
prime minister was by 1990 a key 
obstacle to this re-orientation, so the 
poll tax debacle provided a heaven- 
sent opportunity to dump her. How- 
ever her supporters within the Tory 
Party have continued to frustrate the 
new strategy with their opposition to 
Maastricht. The result is that Major 
cannot achieve what he was elected 
to deliver short of splitting the Tory 
party completely. In this context, the 
ruling class are looking more and 
more to Labour to implement its 
strategy on Europe. 


Labour and New Realism 


Yet it is not enough to gain the ap- 
proval of the ruling class. It is also 
necessary to receive the support of 
those strata whose votes determine 
the outcome of general elections in 
Britain — the middle class and the 
more affluent strata of the working 
class, Labour could not have won the 
1945, 1964/66 and 1974 elections 
without their electoral support. The 
policy of New Realism it imple- 
mented from 1984 was a response to 
the desertion of such support to the 

. Tory party in 1979 and 1983. Al- 
though Kinnock played a vital role in 
establishing this policy and isolating 
any working class resistance to the 
Tory onslaught, it is Barrister Blair 
who most fittingly personifies this 
‘new’ Labour Party. 

Although the Labour Party was 
founded at the turn of the century as 
an alliance of sections of the middle 
class with the labour aristocracy, it 
was the latter who predominated 
through their control of the trade 
unions. This was expressed through 
their use of the block vote at Labour 
conferences. But with the triumph of 
‘one member, one vote’ at the 1993 
conference, there has been a decisive 
shift. The middle class — lawyers, 
journalists, lecturers, managers, pro- 
fessional politicians — are in the dri- 
ving seat, and their programme 
shows how far removed their inter- 
ests are from those of the working 
class. Key points in this programme 
are; 


¢ Labour will re-nationalise none of 
the industries that have been priva- 
tised over the past 15 years, not even 
the coal industry; 
¢ It will continue both the Trident 
nuclear submarine programme (min- 
imum £15 billion) and the develop- 
ment of the European Fighter Aircraft 
(currently £13 billion), Given Lab- 
our’s historic support for the mili- 
tary-industrial complex, it is not 
surprising that its 1994 conference 
was sponsored by GEC, currently 
bidding to take over VSEL which 
built the Trident submarine. 
¢ It will maintain the Tories’ educa- 
tion reforms, even down to promot- 
ing the performance league tables; 
¢ It has accepted the purchaser- 
provider split which is the founda- 
tion of the market within the NHS; 
¢ It will continue to implement the 
y of immigration laws; 
n the Tory anti-union 
therwise would be 
at the Labour 


LABOUR 
PARTY: 


enemy of the 
working class 


The Labour Party is a party with a 

middie class programme, a middle class 
membership and a middle class leader seeking 
to win middle class electoral support to pursue 
the interestof the ruling class. It is completely 
anti-working class in everything it says and 
does. In Britain today, says ROBERT CLOUGH, 
the task of socialists is to encourage every 
move that seeks to build opposition to this 
middle class admiration society and create a 
new movement to represent the interests of 
the mass of the working class. 


Sleek from PR grooming and with the 
smugness of the middle-class, Mr and Mrs. 
Blair are the latest Labour Party ‘madernisers’ 


° As the ‘party of Law and Order’ 
(Tony Blair again), it will do no- 
thing either to diminish police pow- 
ers or reform the prison service; 

¢ It has made no commitment to 
repeal the Criminal Justice Act; 

* It will not commit itself to restor- 
ing benefits to 17-18-year-olds, the 
loss of which in 1988 is a prime cause 
of homelessness amongst the young; 
* It will not end the system whereby 
child benefit is effectively removed 
from mothers on benefit; 

¢ It will not link the rise in pensions 
to rises in wages; 

¢ It wants to promote the ‘targeting’ 
of benefits (ie to extend means test- 
ing); 

¢ It will not commit itself to a 
national minimum wage, other than 
to say that it would be set after con- 
sulting with business at a level ‘that 
avoids any adverse impact on jobs’ — 
ie profits; 

¢ It will consider students paying for 
part of their tuition fees, and extend- 
ing the student loan system; 

® It will not set any new top rate of 
tax; Blair himself is of the opinion 
‘that there are top-rate tax payers 
now who are hardly in the super-rich 
bracket, and I think we’ve got to be 
extremely sensitive to them’. 


Labour and the working class 


As its decline continues, British im- 
perialism’s survival will require the 
massive impoverishment of the 
working class. This process has 
started to happen under the Tories: 
the poorest 10% of the population 
are now 14% worse off than they 
were in 1979, Only the middle class 
will be able to afford decent condi- 
tions, and then in diminishing num- 
bers and at the direct expense of the 
working class. This is already evi- 
dent in the massive shift of wealth 
from the poor to the rich that has 


been honest ones — 
The New Statesman 


formation of a new party. And there 
have been dishonest ones which are 
founded on the claim that Labour 
was and still is a working class party 
with a socialist spirit enshrined in 
Clause 4. Fight Racism! Fight Imper- 
ialism! endorses the call for a new 
party, one which stands for the inde- 
pendent interests of the working 
class. 

However, we must recognise that 
such a party could not somehow co- 
exist with Labour as a kind of Red 
Pepper ginger group promoting a 


Neil Kinnock - now on the European Gravy Train 
—wasn't quite middle-class enough 


socialist conscience. Quite the con- 
trary: it would have to fight Labour if 
it were to stand a chance of survival. 
Labour in government has always 
been as vicious as the Tories in 
attacking the working class and any 
organisation standing for its inter- 
ests. In opposition over the last 15 
years, it played a crucial role in iso- 
lating the miners. It has attacked 
black people fighting police racism 
and fascism. Its leaders ferociously 
condemned those who fought the 
police on the 31 March 1990 poll tax 
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our Party. In April this year, Tony 
Benn wondered ‘is the Labour Party 
dying?’, a question which he says 
keeps cropping up all over the place. 
After a long list of symptoms of Lab- 
our’s decline, he concedes that 
‘socialism has been explicitly repu- 
diated’, and that politics now resem- 
bles ‘Victorian Britain, when neither 
the Tories or the Liberals represented 
the interests of working people’. But 
he cannot draw the logic of this, 
since to do so would lead to Pilger’s 
conclusion. Instead, he talks about 
renewal, vigorous campaigns for this 
and that, making insistent demands, 
awakening visions, so that he can 
end up with the very safe but empty 
conclusion that ‘if we get things 
moving at the grass roots, the leader- 
ship might even start demanding the 
same things itself.’ 

But Has-Benn’s position is really 
shared by the rest of the left, who 
have now taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of Clause 4 on the grounds 
that it represents the socialist or 
working class essence of the Labour 
Party which Blair is now bent on 
‘betraying’. In truth, of course, 
Clause 4 is not about socialism. Its 
1918 author, Sidney Webb, was a 
devout racist and imperialist who 
served as a representative of middle 
class opinion within the Labour 
Party. The clause was agreed by the 
most imperialist wing of the trade 
union leadership which dominated 
the Labour Party throughout the First 
War. Its vision was of a society run 
by enlightened technocrats (of mid- 
dle class origin), a stratum which, in 
association with the trade union 
leadership, would prove far more 
capable of ordering affairs than 
either the bourgeoisie or the working 
class. Since that time, the only peo- 
ple who have attached any impor- 
tance to it has been those on the left 
who want to retain an alliance with 
this party of privilege. 


Real socialists don’t vote 
Labour 


a way of stifling not promoting social- 
ism’. But why then does Socialist 
Worker instigate a campaign to retain 
this ‘stifling’ of socialism? Why does 
the same Socialist Review article say 
that ‘we should resist with all our 
might’ this attempt to get rid of ‘the 
illusion of its socialist past’? Why 
does it then also say that even if this 
‘illusion’ of socialism disappears, 
‘that won’t mean that the Labour 
Party has become an openly capital- 
ist party like the Tories and the 
Liberal Democrats’? Because what 
comes first with the SWP is its 
alliance with the left wing of the 
Labour Party. 

There is one question we have to 
ask the likes of Benn, the SWP, the 
miscellaneous groups in and outside 
the Labour Party who are campaign- 
ing for Clause Four, who will urge us 
to vote Labour now, and vote Labour 
in the future when it has dumped 
Clause Four: what monstrous act 
would the Labour Party have to com- 
mit before you finally broke with it? 
Is there anything that it can do which 
even for you is so bestial, so criminal 
that even you would turn away to 
build something new and indepen- 
dent? We don’t think so, because we 
can tell you it has already committed 
this atrocity at some point in its past, 
and you have chosen to let it go. 


Building the future 


Young people newly engaged in 
struggles have no difficulty with the 
idea that Labour is a party of privi- 
lege, a society for the protection of 
the middle class. They should be 
putting up anti-Labour candidates at 
elections, to represent students and 
unemployed youth. Single mothers, 
who will bear an even greater burden 
under Labour, should be standing as 
candidates to expose those who 
stand only to pursue their own 
careers. Pensioners should stand c 
didates to 


National Health 
Service cuts - the facts 


HANNAH CALLER 


The attack on the NHS may be 
bad news for patients and for 
the majority of its workers, 
but for some it is great news. 
First and foremost, it is wonder- 
ful news for managers. A recent 
report shows that the number of 
NHS managers increased by 
57% between 1992 and 1993 
alone. The average top NHS 
manager (46-year-old white 
man, married, with two chil- 
dren) earns £50,000 to £59,000 
pa. Forty-five NHS chief execu- 
tives earn between £90,000 and 
£100,000. Nine earn more than 
£100,000. Compare this with the 
appalling pay and conditions of 
porters and domestics, many of 
whom have seen the removal of 
their pension schemes, their 
sick pay, their holiday pay and 
who are in full time employ- 
ment foras little as £5,500 pa. 
Not surprisingly, one third of 
trust board places are taken up 
by directors of private compa- 
nies, the vast majority of whom 
have no medical expertise or 
experience of the Health Ser- 
vice. Sixty-six trusts are chaired 
by either a Conservative or 
someone connected with a com- 
pany that has made a donation 
to the Conservative Party. 
Meanwhile the numbers of 
useful people like nurses and 
Health Visitors continue to fall. 
The Department of Health esti- 
mates that there has been a 1% 
drop in the number of qualified 
nurses. In 1988, Regional Health 
Authorities recommended a 
15% increase in Health Visitor 
posts. The latest figures show a 
reduction in 1992 of 4.5% with 
a massive 36% cut in student 
Health Visitors. The number of 
people requiring Health Visitors 
has grown by 11% since 1988. 
The attacks are also good 
news for bureaucracy which, 
despite claims from Virginia 
Bottomley that it ‘has no place 
in the NHS’, is booming like 
there was no recession: 
* NHS bureaucracy now costs 


£5,708 every minute of every 
day. 

* Administration costs in pri- 
mary care have increased by 
143% since 1990. 

¢ The amount spent on NHS 
paperwork has doubled since 
1987. 

¢ The NHS Management Exe- 
cutive spent £50,000 to drop the 
word ‘management’ from its sta- 
tionery. 

¢ The NHS Supplies Authority 
spent £200,000 on a new logo 
and letterhead. 

© Trust Hospitals spent £24.3m. 
on cars in 1992-1993 (up a stag- 
gering 350% on the previous 


year). But not to worry: this will 
almost be covered by the latest 
50p increase on prescription 
charges, expected to raise £22m. 
The ‘internal market’ is also 
good news for the privileged 
patients of those GPs able to 
become fundholders. Such pat- 
ients are ‘fast tracked’ to hospi- 
tal to secure business from their 
fund-holding GPs. Their NHS 
contracts with hospitals allow 
them to refer patients for opera- 
tions, when the funds of the 
District Health Authority have 
run out for non-fundholders. In 
the North Thames Regional 
Health Authority, fund-holding 
practices were allocated 10- 
40% more than non-fund-hold- 
ing practices for inpatient care. 
So much for Virginia Bottom- 
ley’s pledge that ‘care is pro- 
vided for everybody on the 
basis of clinical need.’ 
Bottomley aims to increase 


The London campaign to keep Bart's hospital open —no one listened 


the percentage of GP practices 
which are fund-holders from 
the present 30% to 40% by 
April 1995 and 50% by the next 
election. Never mind that 
already at least £10m has been 
spent on fundholding practices 
to enable them simply to man- 
age the fund. 

Incidentally, one of the first 
GP fundholders and former 
Tory Councillor Dr Clive Frog- 
gatt, who was also a government 
adviser on the health service 
attacks, is currently facing 14 
criminal charges of illegally 
obtaining, possessing and sup- 
plying heroin. 


Just as the government can 
find money to spend on man- 
agers, so it was recently able to 
stump up a full £30m, from tax- 
payers’ money, towards a new 
private hospital in Glasgow for 
rich patients from overseas. This 
260-bed hospital, the brainchild 
of two US doctors, was fitted 
with the most advanced tech- 
nology. Next door was a 5-star 
hotel for patient's families. 
Unfortunately in the first eight 
weeks only 100 patients turned 
up and the hospital went bank- 
rupt. Unable to make a profit, it 
now lies empty while NHS 
patients lie on trolleys in corri- 
dors for want of a bed. 

The only people who can be 
relied upon to resist the attacks 
on the NHS are those who bear 
the brunt of them: the working 
class people who work in the 
NHS and who rely on it for their 
healthcare. a 


LO 


Standing up for our rights 


NICK] JAMESON 


Two young women have been 
awarded an out-of-court set- 
thement of £21,000 in compen- 
sation for trauma and distress 
caused when they were strip- 
searched im a north London 


total of 88 young people were 
searched in the pub’s toilets and 
conservatory; none were subse- 


quently charged with any 
offence. 


statement was 


City of 


wanted to make the point that 
you don’t have to put up with 
police harassment. I kept trying 
to encourage other people, by 
saying you can do things to stop 
them. 


ald say to others who 
es in that si 


" 


knocking over chairs and tables, 
pushing people out of the way’. 
The landlord told customers 
his was a drugs raid and they 
d drink up and leave. 
and Madlyn tried to, but 
way was barred by police 
officers who insisted they go 
instead to the women’s toilets 
be strip-searched. The 
search was humiliating and dis- 
and no drugs or other 


s items were found. A 


t Outside the court, 
solicitor Jane Deighton said she 
considered the judgement ‘a 
tremendous achievement for 
these two young women, who 
by turning the trauma and 
humiliation of their own strip- 
search into a force for fighting 
for their own rights, have 
achieved a policy change in the 
Metropolitan Police’. 

Helen Yaffe told FRFI: ‘What 
we have achieved is very impor- 
tant. I know many people this 
sort of thing has happened to — 
it happens all the time — and I 
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touch with 


to stop and ask you how you 
feel. You have to make sure that 
you stand up for your own 
rights”. 

‘] think it is very important 
that we aren’t just passive when 


things like this happen. 
Because I'd been part of politi- 
cal campaigns with the RCG 
and City of London Anti- 
Apartheid Group, I had seen 
that when people take on the 
state and they are right, they 
can win and they can have an 
impact.’ 


Asylum-seekers - 
Britain closes the door 


BILL HUGHES 


There are more than 25 mil- 
lion refugees in the world 
today. Europe, one of the rich- 
est regions in the world, cares 
for fewer than 6 per cent of 
them - and this figure is con- 
tracting further as the barri- 
ers of ‘Fortress Europe’ are 
strengthened. Racist proce- 
dures throughout the Euro- 
pean Union have forced a 
drop in European asylum 
applications from 671,802 in 
1992 to 543,648 in 1993. 
Following the passing of the 
racist Asylum Act in 1993, the 
British government continues to 
undermine the rights of asylum 
seekers and refugees. These 
measures have met with virtu- 
ally nil opposition from the 
Labour Party. 

In October the government 
imposed visa restrictions on 
people from Sierra Leone and 
Ivory Coast. In recent months, 
increasing numbers of citizens 
from these countries have 
sought safety in the UK. The 


Pensioners notes 


RENE WALLER 


So we pensioners have 
handed in a petition for an 
adequate pension to the 
Queen, complete with nearly 
one and a quarter million sig- 
natures. Well, what results? 
Certainly it has helped to mobi- 
lise and draw thousands of peo- 
ple over 60 years of age into 
political activity, sometimes for 
the first time in their lives, and 
that in itself is a big plus, but 
there is no sign that there are any 
moves to grant our just demands. 
Nor did we get anything like ade- 
quate publicity in the media on 
29 September, our big day. 

One would have thought 
that, in a country said to be 
democratic, some attention 
would have been paid to the 
thousands of elderly people, 
some with obvious walking dif- 
ficulties, who poured down 
Whitehall to Central Hall for a 
large rally, then through St 
James’ Park to the Palace. Surely 
the degree of commitment 
shown was worthy of more 
media attention than the gossip 
concerning Princess Diana? 

Still, the reaction of the 
Tories and their friends who 
control the media was predic- 


Dirty tricks to defeat stri 


MAXINE WILLIAMS 


Further evidence has come 
out about the methods used 
by the Tories to defeat the 
1984 miners strike. Journalist 
Seumas Milne has detailed 
the MI5 operation, master- 
minded by the now head of 
MI5, Stella Rimington. It 
included the bugging of NUM 
offices; homes of prominent 
NUM members; the fish and 
chip shop where NUM offi- 
cers regularly ate; surveil- 
lance of NUM headquarters 
from specially-leased build- 
ings nearby. 

Most deadly however, was prob- 
ably the use of MIS5 agents. One, 
Harry Newton, a prominent 


conflict between armed factions 
in Sierra Leone has displaced 
over a million people — one 
quarter of the population. 
Despite evidence of the killings 
and torture of civilians, in the 
first half of 1994, the British 
government decided that fewer 
than 10 Sierra Leoneans could 
remain here. Over 270 applica- 
tions for asylum were refused. 

The government recently 
announced plans to restrict 
access by asylum seekers to 
part-time study. New proposals 
would raise fees for asylum 
seekers to overseas students’ 
rates. The cost of studying 
would be prohibitive for almost 
all asylum seekers, who would 
be denied the opportunity to 
learn English and gain qualifica- 
tions. 

As sporadic hunger strikes, 
and other protests by asylum 
seekers in detention have con- 
tinued through the autumn, the 
publication of a new report has 
boosted the campaign against 
Britain’s immigration prisons. 
Prisoners without a voice, pub- 


table, but what of our supposed 
friends? Did our campaign fea- 
ture prominently on the agenda 
of the Labour Party conference? 
Well, perhaps it would hardly 
have done to publicise pension- 
ers’ demands at all, when that 
party has dropped our demand 
for pensions to be linked to ave- 
rage earnings. It has even been 
suggested that the basic pen- 
sion might be means-tested. 

So how do we get the matters 
that really concern us pensioners 
raised, let alone dealt with effec- 
tively? Well, I think it’s time we 
considered trying to get our own 
representatives on to councils 
and in Parliament - men and 
women responsible to us. 

It’s not impossible — we are 


CND/Workers Control Move- 
ment member for 30 years, was 
an MI5 agent throughout his 
career. He befriended Scargill. 
More damaging was Roger 
Windsor who became Chief 
Executive of the NUM and was 
heavily involved in the financial 
affairs of the Union. All evi- 
dence points to his being an MI5 
plant who was sent on long-term 
placement into the NUM. His 
activities, including insisting on 
being filmed with Colonel Gad- 
dafi during the strike, are classic 
intelligence operations. When 
he left the Union, having stolen 
some of its funds, he went on to 
make highly-publicised false 
allegations of financial impro- 
priety against Arthur Scargill. 


Lewisham pensioners organising against VAT on fuel 


lished by Amnesty Internation- 
al, shows that Britain routinely 
violates international human 
rights laws and standards. Of 
the sample of 50 asylum seekers 
interviewed in 1993, none was 
properly informed of the reason 
for detention, their rights or 
how to exercise them. The aver- 
age time an asylum seeker was 
detained was 154 days — an 
increase since the introduction 
of the Asylum Act. 

One year after the opening of 
the Campsfield immigration 
prison near Oxford, there is a 
further opportunity to show sol- 
idarity with asylum detainees. 
The Campaign to Close Camps- 
field is organising a march from 
Oxford to London starting on 30 
November. The campaign needs 
support along the route with 
accommodation and publicity. 
It reaches central London on 
Sunday 4 December and will 
arrive in Whitehall at 1pm for a 
mass demo and rally. Be there! 
More information from: CTCC, c/o 111 
Magdalen Rd, Oxford. Tel: 0865 724452/ 
726804 


growing numerically and are 
becoming organised. Further- 
more, in parts of Europe it's 
already been done. We need an 
independent voice desperately, 
for despite our real strength, 
we're still being ignored. 

Ialso believe pensioners’ rep- 
resentatives could be relied on 
to consider fairly the claims of 
other sections ignored by the 
present setup — our generation 
has known not only poverty but 
the wars to which imperialist 
rivalries are bound to lead. 

So let’s consider using our 
strengths and getting a few pen- 
sioners representatives elected 
for a start. Other sections whose 
claims are also being ignored 
may follow suit. 


The Government was ob- 
sessed with beating the miners - 
the main serious opposition 
they faced from the working 
class. The new material in- 
cludes the revelation that police 
and intelligence activities were 
stepped up when it appeared 
that the miners were close to 
winning the strike. Just how 
close they were has now 
become clear. Had they won, 
the whole political landscape 
would have altered. And it was 
not only the forces of the state 
that feared this. It was also the 
Labour Party. They probably 
did as much to undermine the 
struggle by the miners for their 
jobs and communities, as Mrs 
Rimington. <4 


ritain today houses a quar- 
ter of all the European 
Union’s poor. A massive 
transfer of wealth from 
rich to poor over the last 
15 years has created a gap between 
the incomes of richest and poorest 
unmatched since records began in 
1886. Between 1979 and 1992 Brit- 
ain’s poor increased from 5 million to 
13.9 million. Tax cuts to the rich 
were almost wholly financed by re- 
ductions in the value of pensions and 
other benefits; swollen salaries to dir- 
ectors have been matched by reduc- 
tions in the real wages of the poorest. 
The net result is that the poorest 
tenth of the population are today 14 
per cent worse off than they were in 
1979, while the richest tenth are a 
massive 62 per cent better off. Over- 
all, the share of income going to the 
poorest 10 per cent halved during the 
1980s from 4 per cent to 2 per cent. 


Benefit Personal Allowances (weekly) 


Under 18 (usual rate) £27.50 
18-24 £36.15 
25 or over £45.70 


Single parent 
Under 18 (usual rate) 
18 or over 


£27.50 
£45.70 


Couple 
Both under 18 
one/both over 18 


£54.55 
£71.70 


Dependent children 
Under 11 

11-15 

16-17 


£15.65 
£23.00 
£27.50 


Directors’ pay (weekly) 
British Gas 

Severn Trent Water 

British Telecom (Chairman) 
PowerGen 


£9,134.62 
£3,757.69 
£14,577.69 
£6,738.33 


Supermarket tycoon David Sainsbury 
last year received £31.9m in divid- 
ends on top of his £326,000 salary. 
Yet Sainsbury's £46 ‘budget basket’ 
would cost a family on benefits half 
its weekly income — and still barely 
buy millionaire Chief Treasury Secre- 
tary Jonathan Aitken breakfast at the 
Ritz. The Chief Executive of British 
Gas’ salary has just leapt 75 per cent 
to £475,000, while pensioners ride on 
buses to keep warm because they can 
no longer afford their heating bills. 


~ Britain on 
the breadline 


It is not often a Tory lets slip the truth. One child in three lives in poverty. Child 
mortality rates for the poorest are rising. Poverty diseases such as dysentery and 
tuberculosis are on the increase. For the 
first time, Oxfam is to extend its work here 
to combat growing deprivation. Welcome to 
Britain 1994. CAT WIENER reports. 


Areturn to the poorhouse 


““We grant you poor a right to exist, 
but only to exist. The right to multi- 
ply you have not, nor the right to exist 
as human beings” . . . thus is the 
expulsion of the proletariat from 
State and society declared, thus is it 
publicly proclaimed that proletar- 
ians are not human beings, and do 
not deserve to be treated as such.’ 
Engels, The Condition of the Work- 
ing Class in England 


In 1833, the ruling class, newly- 
empowered by the Reform Act, set 
about tackling the growing problem 
of working class unemployment and 
poverty. Investigating the old Poor 
Laws, which had, to their horror, 
been based on the premise that ‘it 
was the duty of the parish to provide 
for the maintenance of the poor’, they 
set about a programme of reform that 
was to culminate in the New Poor 
Laws. In a drive that would have 
endeared them to present day legisla- 
tors such as Jonathan Aitken — who 
declared the poor ‘too comfortable 
with benefits’ — they found the old 
laws to be: 


. a check upon industry, a 
reward for improvident marriage, a 
stimulus to increased population 

. a national provision for dis- 
couraging the honest and industri- 
ous and protecting the lazy, 
vicious and improvident; calcu- 
lated to destroy the bonds of fam- 
ily life, hinder systematically the 
accumulation of capital, scatter 
that which is already accumulated 
and ruin the taxpayer. Moreover, 
in the provision of aliment, it sets a 
premium upon illegitimate chil- 
dren.’ (Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners) 


Workshy, feckless, immoral. This is 
the ideology in which capitalism 
always clothes its ruthless attacks on 
the working class. In 1833 it marked 
the prelude to wage cuts and the bar- 
barity of the Workhouse. Today Bri- 
tish capitalism is attempting to 
resolve its crisis through forcing the 
working class into the conditions ofa 
Third World labour-force, a low- 
skill, low-wage economy with no em- 
ployment protection, coupled with 
the withdrawal of any kind of safety- 
net for the poorest, as millions of 
pounds are slashed off social security 
spending. 


Many women hold down two or three jobs just to 
make ends meet. 


Sweatshop Britain 


The growth in full-time unemploy- 
ment has been matched by a rise in 
temporary, part-time, casualised lab- 
our, particularly among women who 
make up three-quarters of the low- 
paid. 5.47 million full-time workers 
(37 per cent) and 4.5 million part- 
time workers in Britain now subsist 
on ‘poverty wages’ — less than the de- 
cency threshold set by the Council of 
Europe. Within a year of the abolition 
of the Wages Councils, which gov- 
erned rates of pay in areas such as 
retail, catering, hairdressing and tex- 
tiles, wages in a third of these jobs 
have fallen, Even under the old rates, 
a shopworker on the highest scale 
earned a derisory £124 for a 39-hour 
week, 44.3 per cent of part-time 
women workers earn less than £4 an 
hour, many holding down two or 
three jobs in an attempt to make ends 
meet — a Herculean effort for those 
reliant on benefits: for every £1 extra 
earned, after deductions to benefit, 
they are a mere 32p better off. If they 
pay income tax and _ National 
Insurance, they will be 3p better off. 
A company director on £100,000 
keeps 60p out of every extra pound 
earned, 


Young people = slave labour 


Three-quarters of jobs on offer na- 
tionally to young people pay less 
than £4 an hour, with a third paying 
below benefit levels. Examples in 
JobCentres include a sales assistant 
vacancy at £1.66 an hour, including 
Saturdays, and £96.80 per week for 
cleaners working six night shifts. 17- 


18 year olds, unable to claim benefit, 
are forced into slave-labour, at as lit- 
tle as £2 an hour for a 40-hour week. 

This situation will be exacerbated 
when the punitive Jobseeker's Allow- 
ance (JSA) comes into force in April 
1996, It extends the level of compul- 
sion JobCentres can use against 
claimants, tightening ‘availability/ 
actively seeking work’ regulations 
and forcing the unemployed to take 
‘any job they can reasonably be ex- 
pected to do’ for a minimum of 40 
hours a week. Compulsory ‘training’ 
programmes will be expanded. Job- 
Centres will be able to direct claim- 
ants to improve their ‘employability’ 
by, for example, altering their ap- 
pearance — or lose four weeks’ bene- 
fit. The message is clear — take on 
whatever degrading job you're of- 
fered, or lose your entitlement to ben- 
efit. At the same time the adult 
dependant allowance will be abol- 
ished, means-testing introduced and 
automatic entitlement reduced from 
12 months to six. The application of 
IS benefit rates means those aged 18- 
24 face a 20 per cent cut in income. 
Claimants with partners who work 
full-time will lose entitlement to JSA 
at six months — again, women will be 
disproportionately affected. 

The government expects to claw 
back £100m in the first year and 
£200m annually thereafter from some 
of the poorest people in Britain. 

~90,000 claimants are expected to lose 
benefit almost immediately JSA 
comes into force. 

Meanwhile, those who cannot be 
coerced off the unemployment statis- 
tics into the drudgery and penury of 
low-paid work are to be increasingly 
penalised for the crime of being old, 
sick, disabled or having young child- 
ren. 


Hunger, sickness and death 


Today, 11 million people live on or 
below current income support levels 
— £36.17 a week aged 18-24, rising to 
£45.70 at 25. The value of these bene- 
fits has already fallen from 26 per 
cent of full-time male earnings in 
1979 to 19 per cent for a married cou- 
ple, and from 16 to 12 per cent for a 
single person. 

Those with children, in particular, 
are increasingly unable to survive on 
state benefits. IS child allowance for 
a child under 11 works out at £2.22 
per day. The gap between income 
support rates and a low-cost budget 
is £23 per week for a lone parent with 
two children, £4 for a couple —a situ- 
ation facing 1.57m families, with 
2.97m children, at the end of 1993. 

Disability and sickness are no 
protection from the government 
onslaught. From April, Invalidity 
Benefit (IVB) will be replaced by In- 
capacity Benefit, with much harsher 
eligibility conditions. Up to a quarter 
of a million people are set to lose ben- 
efits altogether; eligibility will de- 
pend on whether you can do any job 
to which you are ‘reasonably suited’ 
after being assessed by government- 
appointed doctors. At least 200,000 
people currently on IVB are likely to 
fail the new test, with 60-70,000 
fewer qualifying after that. Those 
who do qualify will not receive any 
payments for dependent partners for 
a year. The Child Poverty Action 
Group estimates claimants with fami- 
lies could lose up to £64 a week as a 
result. Meanwhile, government min- 
isters manoeuvred this year to block 
a Bill that would have allowed disa- 
bled people greater access to employ- 
ment as an unacceptable ‘burden on 
industry’, 

But perhaps no group has been as 
severely attacked as the elderly. 
While the richest pensioners saw 
their incomes grow by 40 per cent 
during the 1980s, this was matched 
by a rise of only 5 per cent for the 
poorest. The introduction of VAT on 
fuel bills — to be followed by higher 
gas bills for those not paying by 
direct debit, a direct discrimination 


against the poorest — has left pension- 
ers unable to afford adequate heating. 
A really cold winter will be a death 
sentence for many. The chronically 
ill are almost routinely ejected from 
hospital wards into private nursing 
homes (paid for by their relatives) or 
simply sent home to die. As budget- 
conscious GPs trawl their registers 
for unprofitable patients to strike off, 
the elderly are frequently the first 
victims. Local councils now charge 
for home helps and many old people 
live in conditions of freezing squalor 
without food or human contact. The 
much-heralded Social Commission 
for Justice document, a likely blue- 
print for a future Labour government, 
states: ‘There is no question of the 
state being able to meet the chronic 
needs of the elderly’ — and suggests 
the young start making provision 
now for their old age. This is an unof- 
ficial policy of murdering the old. 


A denial of human rights 


The human costs of resurgent pover- 
ty are all around us. 80 per cent of 
street beggars are in receipt of social 
security benefit but unable to survive 
on it. The infant mortality rate for the 
poorest sections of society is rising — 
in West Birmingham, it is 11.6 per 
1,000 live births, compared to 4.6 in 
middle-class Barnet. Crime has risen 
80 per cent, and violent crime 90 per 
cent in the last 10 years — with the 
poorest, as ever, bearing the brunt. 
The number of children being taken 
into care is up 30 per cent. 


Yet these bare figures cannot begin 
to give adequate expression to the 
endless grind which poverty im- 
poses, The terror of 70-year-olds who 
have never been in debt in their lives, 
facing Poll Tax arrears and menacing 
letters from bailiffs threatening to 
seize and auction their goods if they 
do not pay up. The elderly women 
who, because of the hopeless ineffi- 
ciency of the Housing Benefit system, 
suddenly receive eviction notices 
from the home they have lived in for 
30 years. The endless drudgery of 
form-filling, rude and inefficient 
authorities who pry into your life. 
Serious illness going untreated be- 
cause families are too caught up in 
the labyrinth of working out which 
benefits they are entitled to and how 
to get them. Women getting up at 
4am and working to nightfall as 
chambermaids and cleaners to scrape 
together £100 a week. For them, the 
‘right to exist as human beings’ has 
indeed been denied. 

This is capitalism writ large, in its 
most savage and brutal form. Work, 
if you can, for a pittance, or go hun- 
gry, homeless, sick, or die, In 1844, 
Engel’s study of the dire poverty 
facing the working class in Britain 
led him to conclude that ‘our present 
social conditions are good for noth- 
ing.’ Today we must conclude the 
same. 


This article will be discussed by North London 
FRFI on Monday 19 December 7.30pm at the 
Neighbourhood Advice Centre, Greeniand Rd, Lon- 
don NW1 (Camden Tube) and by South London 
FRFI on Tuesday 10 January, 7.30pm at the 
Selkirk Arms, Selkirk Rd, SW17 (Tooting Broad- 
way tube), 
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East Timor 


Britain backs genocide 


FRANCIS SQUIRE 


The plight of the Maubere 
people of East Timor hit the 
headlines on 12 November 
when 29 activists occupied 
the US embassy in Jakarta, 
the Indonesian capital, dur- 
ing a visit by President 
Clinton. The demonstrators 
demanded the release of 
Xanana Gusmao, leader of 
the East Timorese National 
Council of Maubere Resis- 
tance, who has been a pris- 
oner of Suharto’s regime 
since 1991. The demonstra- 
tors requested a meeting with 
Clinton, but the President 
made a few pious comments 
on human rights and refused 
to meet them. 

Since Indonesia invaded East 
Timor (still considered a Portu- 
guese Colony by the UN) in 
1975, one third of the island’s 
population has been annihila- 
ted. Torture, political deten- 
tions and mass killings remain 
an everyday occurrence. 

As John Pilger has documen- 
ted, a critical component of the 
genocide of the Timorese peo- 
ple is the British state. Britain is 
the largest supplier of arms to 
Suharto’s killer regime. British- 
built Hawk aircraft, easily 
recognisable by their beak-like 
noses, are frequently used ag- 
ainst the Maubere people. The 
Foreign Office claims that 
Hawks are for training purposes 
only, but British Aerospace, in 
its promotional material for 
Indonesia, claims that Hawks 
are ‘designed from the outset 
with a significant ground attack 
capability’ and Indonesia’s 
weapons chief BJ Habibie has 
said that Hawks will be ‘not 
only used to train pilots, but for 
ground attack,’ 

The sale of British Hawks to 
Indonesia was first approved by 
Labour’s Foreign Secretary 
David Owen in 1978. He 
claimed that Indonesian attacks 
on East Timor were declining, 
when in fact the reverse was 
true. The snowball that Labour 
set in motion grew considerably 
during the Thatcher years. In 
August 1991, Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd called on Europe 


Ferry disaster 


to cut aid to governments who 
‘violate human rights’. Three 
months later the Indonesian 
government massacred up to 
400 peaceful demonstrators in 
Dili, East Timor’s capital. Seven 
months later Britain pledged 
£81m in aid to Indonesia, fol- 
lowed by a deal for more Hawk 
aircraft. This murderous trade 
continues and recent reports 
indicate Britain is preparing a 
massive £2bn arms deal with 
Indonesia. 

In 1995, Britain is planning a 
naval tour of South East Asia to 
promote further arms sales in 
the area. Labour has been a will- 


trade minister, Alan Clarke, set 
up a £1bn fund to facilitate the 
export credit department of 
trade and industry to aid in- 
debted Third World. countries 
to buy arms. In 1993, 57% of 
credit guarantees financed arms 
sales to Indonesia and Malaysia. 

A future Labour government 
would not adopt a very different 
approach. David Clarke, Lab- 
our’s Defence Spokesman, has 
dismissed the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament as ‘a zany 
idea of the past’. He says Britain 
must maintain its position as a 
great military power against 
(unnamed) threats in the Third 


Demonstrators, including John Pilger, outside the Indonesian embassy, London 


ing sponsor of Britain's killing 
industry. In 1966, the then 
Labour government formed the 
Defence Sales Organisation at 
the Ministry of Defence. Dennis 
Healey defended it saying ‘we 
must take what practical steps 
we can to ensure that this coun- 
try does not fail to secure its 
rightful share of this valuable 
market.’ He later sent SAS 
forces to help the Indonesian 
regime. 

As traditional British indus- 
tries declined, the arms indus- 
try has boomed. Today one in 
ten British manufacturing work- 
ers are employed in the indus- 
try, with the MOD as its biggest 
customer, and Britain’s share in 
the world’s arms market is sec- 
ond only to the USA, Thatcher's 


Profit before safety 


EGIL HJELMERVIK 


During a stormy night on 28 
September the roll-on roll-off 
ferry, Estonia, sank in the 
Baltic sea in less than 20 min- 
utes, 912 people died in this, 
the biggest European sea dis- 
aster since the Second World 
War. 

In 1987 another similar ferry, 
the Herald of Free Enterprise, 
capsized having left port with 
its bow doors open. Both these 
ships (and hundreds like them) 
have huge vehicle access doors 
back and front and vast car 
decks not divided by water tight 
compartments, The inherent in- 
stability of this design has been 
recognised for years, yet the 
ferry operators resist safety 
modification because it would 
interfere with their profits. 


The people who died on the 
Estonia were either trapped in 
their cabins or died of exposure 
in the water. There were 70 14- 
year-old rafts but there was not 
time to lower them into the 
water given the speed of the 
capsize, They floated upside 
down on the water without lad- 
ders to get people on board or 
systems to bale them out. 

According to the operators, 
the Estonia's doors were 
checked before she left port and 
found to be in ‘almost perfect 
condition’. The reality is that 
the doors could not withstand 
rough weather, and with 1,000 
tons of water washing around, 
the ship was fatally desta- 
bilised. 

With roll-on roll-off ferries 
continuing to be used, further 
disasters are likely. | | 
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nae 


Woe ee 


World ‘from dictators who can 
actually cause damage to our 
civilised West.’ 

Meanwhile the Maubere peo- 
ple continue to resist Indon- 
esian oppression. As we go to 
press, the US embassy occupa- 
tion continues as do demonsira- 
tions and other protests. Xanana 
has written to Nelson Mandela, 
whose government also sup- 
plies arms to Indonesia, ex- 
plaining how the South African 
struggle inspired the East Timor 
people and appealing to Man- 
dela to halt arms exports to 
Indonesia. East Timor needs 
our support since Britain is, as 
one Maubere resistance fighter 
put it, ‘the single worst obstruc- 
tionist’ of the industrial coun- 
tries. a 


DANISH POLICE 
OPEN FIRE 


In, 1992 the Danish people re- 
jected the Maastricht treaty in a 
referendum. This created a crisis 
in the EC and the Danes were 
allowed various opt-outs from the 
treaty and a further referendum 
was held. 

As a result of this new referen- 
dum, rioting on a scale not seen 
since the Second World War 
broke out in the Norrebro district 
of Copenhagen. 
squatters, anarchists and left- 
wingers fought the police using 
bricks and petrol bombs and rais- 
ing barricades. The police fired 
warning shots over their heads 
and then fired into the crowd seri- 
ously injuring several people. 

Since then, the police have 
denied that the order to fire was 
given. But video recordings show 
senior police ordering ‘fire at 
their legs’, It is unlikely that the 
police will suffer more than a rep- 
rimand. Egil Hjelmervik 


Unemployed. 


Palestine 


Arafat colludes with Israel 


EDDIE ABRAHAMS 


Yasser Arafat, once a symbol 
of the Palestinian people’s 
anti-Zionist struggle, is finish- 
ing up his career as a collabo- 
rationist Chief of Police for 
the Israeli occupation of the 
Gaza and the West Bank. 
When the Palestinian-Israeli 
‘peace process’ was signed in 
1993, Abdullah Hourani, an 
independent PLO Executive 
member stated that: ‘This 
agreement transforms the 
Palestinian autonomy auth- 
ority into a repression appa- 
ratus against our people in 
favour of Israel.’ 

The murder of 12 Palestinians 
and wounding of another 250 
on 18 November by Yasser 
Arafat's National Authority Pol- 
ice was a terrible confirmation 
of this. In fact, this massacre 
was only the most brutal in a 
string of Arafat police opera- 
tions against the Islamic funda- 
mentalists of Hamas. Prompted 
by their Israeli masters, Arafat's 
police have set themselves the 
priority task of protecting Israeli 
security. The crackdown on 
Hamas is designed to halt fur- 
ther attacks, such as that which 
took place on 19 October when 
a suicide bomber killed 22 
Israelis in Tel Aviv. 

All the cynical, deceitful bab- 
ble about ‘democracy and pros- 
perity’ to follow the Israeli-PLO 
accord has been exposed as the 
sham it always was. Promises of 
international aid and invest- 
ment were designed only to 
entice the PLO into ending the 
Palestinian people's struggle, 
which represented a threat to 
imperialist oil and financial 


ireland 


stakes in the region. Once this 
was achieved, and the ‘peace’ 
accords signed, all the promises 
were thrown into the dustbin. 

So far only $140m of the 
promised $700m World Bank 
aid has been disbursed. Most of 
it has gone on financing the 
Palestinian Authority and its 
9,000-strong police force. UN 
officials are urging donors to 
immediately provide a further 
$120m until March 1995 — to 
pay for the police! For, as the 
Financial Times noted, ‘a prop- 
erly paid police force is essen- 
tial’ 


Meanwhile, according to UN 
official Terje Larsen, living 
standards in the Gaza are 
‘falling like lead’, Over 50 per 
cent are unemployed and more 
than 30 per cent live below the 
poverty line of $470 a year. The 
situation is daily aggravated by 
Israel shutting out tens of thou- 
sands of Gazans dependent on 
work in Israel. 

As for the ‘peace plan’, it is in 
tatters. Extending ‘autonomy’ to 
the West Bank as a whole has 
been delayed, as have the elec- 
tions. Israel has only paid out 
Shk20m of Shki80m it owes 
the Palestinian Authority from 
VAT payments it still collects. 
Promises to release political 


prisoners have been reneged on 
while Israeli repression is inten- 
sifying with curfews, house 
arrests, assassinations, and col. 
lective punishments such as 
home demolitions. The brutal 
and depraved character of the 
occupation was shown during < 
curfew imposed on Sirri, just 
outside Hebron. Israeli soldiers 
went round using loudhailers tc 
shout obscenities such as ‘We 
will fuck your sisters!’ ‘We'll 
have a good time with your 
women; and the men, we'll kill. 

In the face of mounting 
poverty and the collaboration- 
ism of the Arafat authorities, 
opposition is gaining ground 
fast. Socialists, however, take 
no comfort from the fact that 
Hamas is leading popular oppo- 
sition. Hamas leaders are en- 
gaged in secret negotiations 
with both the Israeli govern- 
ment and Arafat. Its reactionary 
position on women is sufficient 
to condemn it as being totally 
anti-democratic. Long ago, a 
Hamas leader admitted ‘We are 
the creation of Israel, they help- 
ed us’. Israel supported Islamic 
fundamentalism to undermine 
the PLO and its left wing in par- 
ticular. Tal’at Lafi, left-wing 
Palestinian trade union leader, 
remembers how Israeli soldiers 
sealed off his neighbourhood 
and held his comrades at bay 
while fundamentalist forces 
beat him to pulp, Today Hamas 
is riding a tidal wave of support. 
But, as its own reactionary poli- 
cies are revealed, the Pales- 
tinian exploited and oppressed 
will build their own political 
instrument with which to fight 
both Zionism and its local bour- 
geois collaborators. & 


Get the troops out 


SARAH BOND 


Since the IRA ceasefire on 31 
August, the Six Counties con- 
tinue to be occupied by 
32,000 British army person- 
nel. 296 heavily armed Army 
or RUC installations remain. 
Repression for nationalists 
has if anything increased. 
Incidents include; 

17 September: the RUC fired 
plastic bullets into a Catholic 
crowd. One RUC officer was 
heard to shout, ‘Let’s have some 
fun’. 

17 September; four terrified 
Catholic children, aged eight to 
eleven, were held at gunpoint 
against a wall by heavily armed 
RUC. 

17/18 September: British sol- 
diers slashed the tyres of 27 cars 
in the nationalist Turf Lodge 
area. 

30 September: plastic bullets 
fired by British troops left a 
youth in intensive care with a 
fractured skull and massive 
bruising to the rear of his brain. 
8 October; Seamus Hurl from 
Moortown was kicked and 
punched unconscious by Brit- 
ish troops at a roadblock. 

12 October: a nationalist fam- 
ily’s home was ransacked in a 
four-and-a-half hour raid by 
RUC and paratroopers. Local 
residents quickly gathered in an 
impromptu demonstration. 

30 October: RUC attacked a 


peaceful demonstration against 
an Orange Order parade 
through an area which is 100 
per cent Catholic. 

2 November: nationalist Mich- 
ael Conlon was held for two 
days by the RUC. He says he 
was ‘interrogated, slapped and 
beaten on the body and arms, 
kicked on the legs’ and offered 
bribes to become an informer. A 
few weeks earlier, a patrol had 
raided and wrecked Conlon’s 
home. 

5 November: a British army pat- 
rol attacked local people in 
Newry with rifle butts and 
batons. Five local men then 
found themselves arrested and 
charged by the RUC. 

16 November; a young Catholic 
man had to be hospitalised fol- 
lowing an attack by British sol- 
diers as he walked along the 
road. 

Repression has been stepped 
up in the South, too. On 22 
October, the Gardai carried out 
dawn raids on more than 50 
houses in what the Irish In- 
dependent described as a ‘pre- 
emptive strike against rep- 
ublican groups opposed to the 
IRA ceasefire’. The raids were 
aimed at members of Repub- 
lican Sinn Fein and, according 
to the Gardai, a new military 
organisation called the Irish 
National Republican Army. 

Meanwhile, scandals have 
exposed the corrupt reality of 


Dublin and Westminster. Irish 
Taoiseach Albert Reynolds had 
to resign after appointing Harry 
Whelehan as President of the 
High Court. Whelehan was be- 
ing rewarded for defending 
Dublin’s broadcasting ban on 
Sinn Fein in the European 
Court, and for preventing dis- 
closure of Cabinet discussions 
to the tribunal investigating cor- 
tupt payments to Larry Good- 
man, beef baron and friend of 
ex-Fianna Fail leader Charlie 
Haughey. But for seven months 
Whelehan had ignored an extra- 
dition warrant for a paedophile 
priest, something which to the 
public smacked of the old collu- 
sion between Church and State. 
This alliance characterised the 
old agrarian society; Ireland is 
now a modern capitalist society, 
with a third of its population 
living in Dublin. Change is 
being forced on the political 
elite and Albert Reynolds repre- 
sents the past. 

Whichever party rules in 
Dublin (or Westminster), the 
current peace fraud seems set to 
remain in place. Whilst the IRA 
ceasefire continues, the British 
state is stepping up its repres- 
sion of working class nationalist 
areas, 

Talks with Sinn Fein are still 
promised before Christmas, but 
it is clear that while British 
troops remain on Irish soil, 
there can be no peace. | 


Why we Defend 


aren Kurdish 


hunger : 
strike prisoners 


Ronahi (16) and Medya (20) are 
Kurdish women who participated 
in the three-week picket of the 
Home Office called by Kurdish 
supporters of Kani Yilmaz. They 
spent 8 and 9 days respectively 
on hunger strike. FRFI spoke to 


them about the campaign. 

‘We didn’t go on hunger strike just 
because our representative was 
arrested, but because in Kurdistan so 
many people are dying at the com- 
mand of the Turkish state, killed sim- 
ply because they are Kurds. So we 
went on hunger strike to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that an attack on Kani 
Yilmaz is not just an attack on an 
individual but also on a nation — 30 
million Kurds. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kurds 
have had to flee Kurdistan, mainly 
driven out because of the torture 
inflicted by the Turkish state which 
means Kurds cannot be comfortable 
in their own land — even if they are 
not involved in politics at all, just for 
being Kurds, 

We think the British state arrested 
Kani Yilmaz partly because of pres- 
sure from Germany and France, who 
have taken action against Kurds and 
banned the PKK and now expect 
Britain to react. But England also has 
a lot of profit in Kurdistan, and the 
Turkish state pushed them to do it. 

We need the political support of 
the British people. The British peo- 
ple talk a lot about “democracy” — 
they have a lot of faith in parliamen- 
tary democracy. So we say to them, 
well, we are fighting for democracy 
for a people who are oppressed. We 
are fighting for a democratic, inde- 
pendent state of Kurdistan. Prove 
your belief in democracy by showing 
support for our struggle and putting 
pressure on the British state.’ | 


In August Cafer Kovaycin, Hikmet Bozat 
and Zervet Ozen were convicted of petrot- 
bombing Turkish banks in London. Zervet 
Ozen, who is 19 years old, was sentenced 
to 12 years imprisonment; the other two 
men to 15 years each. All three are Kurdish 
and had sought political asylum in Britain. 
The judge who sentenced them recom- 
mended they be deported to Turkey at the 
end of their terms. This was tantamount tc 
recommending their execution by the 
Turkish state, but the enemies of the 
Kurdish people were not prepared to wai 
that long. 

On 10 October Cafer Kovaycin was 

attacked in Swaleside prison by two othe: 
prisoners who poured boiling oil over him 
He sustained 23 per cent burns to his face 
back and arms. He was taken to hospital by 
armed police and prison officers, who tolc 
the doctor he was a terrorist. The Kurdist 
community are certain this was a deli 
berate murder attempt, paid for by 
Turkish agents. TREVOR RAYNE and NICK 
JAMESON spoke to Cafer Kovaycin': 
brother, Nizamettin. 
Nizamettin: | hold the prison authoritie 
responsible. They allowed it to happen 
We believe it was organised by thy 
Turkish Consulate and that the prisone 
who organised the incident was paid 
The attack was planned for both m 
brother and for Hikmet Bozat, But on th 
day they didn’t have enough time to ge 
both of them. 

After he was attacked my brother wa 
taken to seven hospitals but none woul 
accept him. Finally he was taken into | 
hospital where a doctor said that if th 
burns were just five degrees: worse b 
wouldn't have lived. 

How long was Cafer in hospital? 

Two weeks. According to the doctor b 
should have remained in there for « 
least six weeks but, on the day Kan 
Yilmaz was arrested, Cafer was immedi 
ately taken back to prison. According t 
the authorities he is now in the medicz 
part of the prison but it's just a bare dar 
Toom with no treatment. 

How was he treated while he was i 
hospital? 

He wasn't treated properly. He lost a k 
of weight and a lot of blood. He was ker 
under constant guard, first by speciz 
armed police and then by two priso 
officers at a time. He was chained by hi 
leg to the bed; they couldn’t hav 
chained his arms because of the severit 
of the injuries. 

Then he was sent back to the sam 
prison he was attacked in. The sam 
prisoners are still there. I went to see th 
governor and asked him what he we 
going to do, He answered ‘We know wh 
did it and we are also charging the ox 
who paid for it’. And he asked me, ‘D 
you think that the Turkish Consula 
would give money to those prisoners?’ 
said, ‘You know more about these thin; 
than me’. 


The seizure and imprisonment of Kani Yilmaz, European Representative of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), by the British state, is a very serious attack upon the 
Kurdish community and the democratic rights of all people in this country. Since 
Kani Yilmaz’s arrest on 26 October, the Kurdish community has responded with 
inspiring protest and resistance. Socialists and democrats in Britain must defend 
them against a sinister campaign of criminalisation, argues TREVOR RAYNE. 


Kani Yilmaz was seized by Metro- no papers relating to the case from demonstrators were told that they 
politan Police on the way toa meet- Germany! Proceedings were ad- had two minutes to take down a ban- 
ing of MPs and Lords at the Houses of journed until 28 November, Some- ner of PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan. 
Parliament. He was detained under how better informed than the The demonstrators refused. Police 
the National Security provision of prosecutor, Radio 4's 1 o’clock news grabbed those holding the banner. 
the 1971 Immigration Act. What said that Kani Yilmaz was wanted for When demonstrators attempted to 
threat Kani Yilmaz posed to Britain’s arson in Germany. protect their friends, the police laid 
security was never stated. This was Kani Yilmaz has had refugee status into them with their new long trun- 
the third recent visit he had made to and lived openly in Germany since cheons. People were dragged across 
this country. Home Secretary 1991, when he left Turkey after being the road and beaten up in front of the 
Michael Howard said that Kani imprisoned for ten years and being Royal Opera House. Many people 
Yilmaz’s entry into the country was severely tortured. The German police were bitten by police dogs. Two were 
‘erroneous’; he had earlier directed could have arrested Kani Yilmaz at hospitalised with head injuries; five 
he should be excluded because of any time they wanted to, had they were arrested. The police inspector 
‘his involvement in terrorist activity.’ any evidence against him. Kani said they would not be charged. 
However, Kani Yilmaz was ushered Yilmaz has been in twelve European They were, with assaulting the 
through immigration control by offi- countries in the recent period, on police. Since when has putting up a 
cials who were expecting him, and to ~ public speaking engagements. None banner justified riot police, broken 
whom he showed letters of invitation of them saw fit to arrest and imprison heads and police dogs? 
to speak at the Commons. him. The attack on Kani Yilmaz and the 
He was taken to Rochester prison demonstrators is part of a targeting of 
where 89 of the inmates went on the Kurdish and Turkish communi- 
hunger strike in solidarity with Kani Kurds respond ties. British imperialism is too close 
Yilmaz and elected him their spokes- The Kurdish community’s response an ally of the Turkish state and the | 
person. The Home Office transferred ~ was impressive. They started anon- Kurdish and Turkish people here are 
him to Belmarsh prison. While there, stop protest and hunger strike out- too political a section of the working 
a civil rights worker from Liberty was side the Home Office. Over 100 class for the British state not to select 
removed by prison officers when he. Kurds maintained the hunger strike, them for special treatment. 


‘Britain’s MI5 has built up particularly 
strong links to Germany’s domestic intel- 
ligence agency, BFV,’ Financial Times 22 
November 1993. Both agencies now work 
with the Turkish secret service MIT and 
pass on information about asylum seek- 
ers and political opponents of the 
Turkish state to it. In her maiden public 


On 23 November Cafer Kovaycin w: 
returned to hospital. He has been denie 
legal aid. The RCG will support all in 
tiatives in solidarity with Kurdish pri 
oners in British gaols and to publici: 
their situation. We believe that both tt 


speech as head of MIS, Stella Rimington attempted to tape a conversation supported by hundreds more of their A large open and democratic cam- | punitive sentence lengths and the ea 
named only one other potential source of | with Kani Yilmaz. friends from 26 October to 17 paign must be built to support the | with which the murder attempt again 
terrorism in Britain besides the IRA — the On 11 November Kani Yilmaz’s November. Kurdish and Turkish people in | Cafer Kovaycin was carried out demo: 


strate the lengths to which the Briti: 
government and its apparatus are pr 
pared to go to please the Turkish stat 
FRFI readers are encouraged to write le 
ters of solidarity to Cafer Kovaycin, Hv 


status was reclassified under the The Kurds had to resist periodic Britain. It is necessary for British 
European Convention for the Sup- police harassment and intimidation. socialists to reach out and organise 
pression of Terrorism Act of 1978, Banners were removed, megaphones_ with the Kurds and Turks, but it is 
and the 1989 Immigration Act, fol- forbidden, people followed or pre- also necessary for the Kurdish and 
lowing an application from the vented from parking their cars, shel- Turkish organisations to go out to the 


Kurds. MI5 now directs part of police 
Special Branch work. 

Kani Yilmaz and the Kurds are being 
used to test a new Europol police and 
intelligence network that was incorpo- 


rated into the Maastricht Treaty. : i ; Son ‘ 
Germany wants this Europol to be a German government for his extradi- ters pulled aside. people in Britain and draw them to | Swaleside, Brabazon Road, Eastchurc 
European-wide force, like the USA’s FBI. | tion. This removed the possibility of The RCG sent out a call to the left _ their struggle. Sheerness, Kent ME2 4AX; Hikm 


Bozat, HMP Long Lartin, Sou 
Littleton, Evesham, Worcs WR11 51 
and Zervet Ozen, HMYOI Aylesbur 
Bierton Road, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

FRFI is asking prisoners to support t! 
Kurdish prisoners in any way they ca 
If there are further attacks or these pri 
oners are suddenly moved, please co 
tact us immediately. 


him appearing before a panel ofthree groups in Britain to rally on 4 The British state is determined to 
national security advisers who November at the protest. Only the prevent this. It wants to criminalise 
would decide his case. Kani Yilmaz Colin Roach Centre from Hackney the PKK and its supporters, and iso- 
was then transferred to Brixton responded. RCG members and sup- late them from human rights activists 
prison. porters regularly visited the protest. and from socialists in Britain, just as 

On 17 November, Kani Yilmaz Up to 2,000 Kurds and their sup- it seeks to isolate and replace the 
appeared at Bow Street Magistrates porters gathered outside Bow Street PKK in Kurdistan with a reliable 
Court to hear the extradition order. Magistrates Court on 17 November. puppet that does not challenge the 
The prosecutor said he had received Police in riot gear appeared, The Middle Eastern status quo. | 


The British government prefers a decen- 
tralised intergovernmental arrangement 
which will preserve the key role of the 
European Liaison Unit of the Metro- 
politan Police Special Branch in combat- 
ing ‘terrorism’. No doubt the Home Office 
will present the case of Kani Yilmaz as 
demonstrating why the Liaison Unit must 
not be bypassed by the Hague or Brussels. 

Trevor Rayne 
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Even those teachers working at the sharp 
end of these reforms have been unable to 
zrasp what has been happening, beyond 
an apparent attack on their autonomy and 
a huge bureaucratic imposition on their 
workload. Their sense of fiasco and sheer 
bloody-mindedness on the part of Tory 
governments has been heightened by the 
frequent changes to the plans and the 
seemingly seasonal departure of educa- 
tion ministers. 

Consequently, many teachers and their 
unions, with a feeling of relief that com- 
mon sense had prevailed at last, wel- 
comed the Dearing Report. This promises 
to make minor adjustments to the cur- 
riculum and testing arrangements and 
freeze further changes for the next five 
years. 

In fact the Dearing review sets the seal 
on the Tory reforms: they now become 
the status quo. And as if to emphasise the 
victory of the Tory plans, Dearing sug- 
gests the reintroduction of bipartite edu- 
cation at the age of 14. 

Some teachers had hoped that a future 
Labour government might reverse the 
reforms. The recent Labour education 
policy white paper, however, makes it 
quite clear they will leave the reforms 
largely intact. This should come as no 
surprise, for the reforms, as we shall see, 
originated in the Labour government of 
the late 1970s. Despite the clumsiness 
with which they have been handled, 
these reforms are not the rag-bag collec- 
tion of half-baked ideas that they may 
appear. They constitute a major attempt 
to restructure state education to the needs 
of British capitalism in crisis; a capital- 
ism with which Labour, as always, will 
collaborate. 

The main purposes of these reforms 
are: 


1. To direct the aims of education exclu- | 


sively to the needs of the economy and to 
eradicate any countervailing views of 
education as, for instance, a life-enhanc- 
ing or critical pursuit. 

2. To provide a system for the more effi- 
cient selection and training of the greater 
numbers of advanced technical, manager- 
ial and scientific workers required by 
modern business and industry. 

3. To defuse and control the transition 
from school to ‘work’, particularly for 
working, class youth; a period always 
fraught with volatility and rebellious 
threats to the establishment but espe- 
cially so in a period of mass youth unem- 
ployment. 

4. To infuse the education system with 
the ideology of capitalism; with individu- 
alism and competition; with the social 
relations of the market place. 

5, To maintain the system of private edu- 
cation as an elite pathway for the children 
of the ruling class. None of the main re- 
forms have been imposed on the private 
sector, but one of the earlier reforms pro- 
vided assisted places at public schools for 
‘bright’ youngsters from the state sector. 
This scheme creams off about 20 per cent 
of those children who would study two or 
more ‘A’ levels in state schools and, for 
example, transferred over £59m from 
state to public schools in 1989-90. 
Although Labour might end the assisted 
places scheme they have no intention of 
dismantling the private sector. 


To understand how the reforms are to 
achieve these ends it is necessary to view 
the education system, not from the gener- 
ally liberal, or even classical academic 
standpoint of most teachers , but from the 
perspective of British capitalism. 


The perspective of capitalism 


The chief values of state schools for capi- 
talism are the following: 


1. Training 
Schools are expected to provide the mini- 
mal level of education required in most 
bs, and to prepare some children for the 
ced training required in technical, 
tific and managerial posts. (For capi- 
ther people are labour, the source 
fit. Training is the only com- 


2. Discipline 
Capitalism requires workers not only 


Learning you 


Education for a divid 


The past 10 years have seena bewildering array of educational reforms. The changes in schools include 


assessment and testing of children from the age of four; the transfer of school management to headteach 


encouragement of schools to opt out of local authority control (grant-maintained schools); a free choice of 
introduction of specialist secondary schools and City Technology Colleges sponsored by industry and a m 
Education is in turmoil: JIM CRAVEN reports. 


with the right training but also with the 
right attitudes. Capitalists require of their 
workers punctuality, subordination of 
spirit to routine, submission of will to 
authority, diligence, effort and concentra- 
tion. It is no coincidence that schools mir- 
ror the forms and organisation of the 
capitalist workplace. They developed as 
such, largely in response to the same sort 
of social relations. 


3. Stratification 
Production under capitalism is divided 
into a variety and hierarchy of jobs. 
Capitalism requires some means of 
preparing people to fit into the different 
levels of this hierarchy. 

The educational process plays an 
important part in shaping (usually limit- 


ing) the self-image and ambitions of chil- | 


dren as future workers — particularly in 
helping to channel girls into domesticity, 
part-time work or ‘traditional’ women’s 
jobs, and in damning black youth to the 
most menial jobs or to unemployment. 

The main vehicle by which education 
assists in the stratification of the work- 
force, however, is the system of educa- 
tional tests, qualifications and reports. 
These accredit a hierarchy of job expecta- 
tions and provide a rule of thumb basis 
for employers to select their categories of 
worker. 


4, Disarming the working class 

Not only does capital need efficient and 
appropriate labour, it also needs to dis- 
arm working class discontent. How can 


capitalism deny a liberating education for | 


the majority of children and prepare them 
for a life of wage-slavery without incur- 
ring the wrath of the working class? 

Well, of course, there are many ways it 
does this, from media brainwashing to a 
police bashing, but education uses a more 
subtle approach for it invokes the collab- 
oration of the working class. 

The capitalist education system 
stresses the individual rather than the 
social nature of learning and sets individ- 
uals to compete for better grades,’ certifi- 
cates and hence for better job prospects. 
At the same time it upholds the theory 
that initial differences in children are 
mainly due to ‘natural talents’. The educa- 
tional process is defined as fulfilling each 
child’s ‘potential’ and great propaganda 
effort is expended in maintaining that the 
system provides ‘equal opportunities’. 

Thus the differential outcomes of the 
educational system can be explained in 
terms of effort and ability. Capitalism can 
lay the blame for a child’s failure at her 
own feet. In this way inequality and privi- 
lege are justified and poverty is attributed 
to personal failure. The structural in- 


| equalities and oppressions of the class 


system are disguised. 
Of course, many wo. 


tion has always posed a threat to the sta- 
bility of the system. However, enough 
people, particularly from the middle 
class and labour aristocracy, are willing 
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to compete for individual gain and social | 


mobility for the system to remain viable. 


5, Propaganda and ideology 


| Marx points out that the dominant ideas 


in any society will be those of the domi- 
nant class. Capitalists view it as natural 
that schools should perpetuate their 
world view in the interests of truth and 
freedom as they see it. Schools may do so 
through both the taught curriculum and 
the pattern of values and relationships 
stemming from the organisation and 
ethos of the school. 

The extent to which this occurs as 
overt indoctrination depends on the 
degree of coercion exercised by the capi- 
talist state which in turn will depend on 
the political difficulties facing capitalism. 
Until recently, the British state has 
avoided too much interference in the 
school curriculum, preferring to rely on 
their ideological collaborators inside edu- 
cation. The fact that the state has now 
imposed a National Curriculum is per- 
haps indicative of the depth of the pre- 
sent crisis. 

Of course, there are contradictions be- 
tween different sections of the bourgeoisie, 
each pursuing its own interests under 
cover of its own particular brand of bour- 
geois ideology. Some values, however, are 
central to capitalism and these, amongst 
others, the whole bourgeoisie wish to see 
propagated. They include individualism 
as opposed to communality, competition, 
patriarchy, the right to profit at the 
expense of others, the naturalness of 
inequality, reformism not revolution, and 
the bourgeois view of history. 

One of the reasons the educational 
reforms of the last 10 years seem so irra- 
tional to many middle class teachers and 
parents is that they appear so radically 
counterposed to the education system of 
the 1960s and 1970s in which they them- 
selves went to school or began their car- 
eers. The educational settlement of that 
period came to be viewed by many of them 
as ‘natural’ or ‘common sense’ education. 
The ideological battle for the capitalist 
state, however, is always to establish 
reforms as ‘common sense’, and that battle 
is now being won over the present reforms, 
once more with the complicity of the 
Labour Party. In fact, the educational set- 
tlement of the 1960s was no less a restruc- 
turing of state education to meet the needs 
of capitalism at that time. 

By the early 1960s the post-war boom 
was over, Economic growth was sluggish, 
rates of profit and capital accumulation 
were falling, and unemployment was ris- 
ing. Part of the problem was low produc- 
tivity, due to outmoded industry and lack 


of domestic investment. The solution | 


proposed was ideologically encapsulated 
in the ideal of ‘modernisation’. 

Education had an important role to 
play in this. It had to produce more scien- 
tific and technical experts as well as raise 
the ‘skill’ level of all workers, Education 
was seen as an investment in ‘human cap- 
ital’; in the intellectual and cultural qual- 
ity of labour power, Education spending 


‘A central tenet of the new thinking was to eradicate any egalitarian concept of education’ 


rose by 242.9 per cent in the 20 years up 
to 1972 and took twice as much of GNP in 
1969 as it did in 1955. 

The perceived need to train more tech- 
nical experts and to encourage qualities 
such as adaptability and initiative, had 
some effect on opening up both the cur- 
riculum and the relationships between 
teachers and pupils. Although the so- 
called child-centred and discovery learn- 
ing methods were more an adjustment of 
classroom control techniques to these 
new relationships, these changes in cur- 
riculum and relationships and roles gave 
the flavour of what became known as 
‘progressive’ education. 

It may well be true that ‘progressive’ 
education gave a little scope for progres- 
sive teachers to challenge capitalist social 
relations and to offer periods of critical 
assessment of the system. For the most 
part, however, the reforms merely adjust- 
ed training, stratification and discipline 
to the perceived needs of capitalism at 
that time, The working class were kept in 
their place. It was the burgeoning middle 
class and labour aristocracy and, in par- 
ticular, white-collar workers in the state 
sector, such as teachers themselves, who 
benefited most from the system. 


Scapegoat for failure 


By the mid 1970s it was clear that the 
structural problems of British capitalism 


could not be resolved by the policies of 
the 1960s. Education had been lauded as 
the key to modernisation in the 1960s, 
and so was to become a scapegoat for the 
failures of the 1970s. 

Enter Labour Prime Minister Jim Cal- 
laghan, who in a speech at Ruskin College 
in October 1976 initiated the so-called 
Great Debate on education. The central 
theme was that schooling should be sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of the 
economy. Any residual allusions to 
schooling for other purposes were finally 
abandoned. The main issues concerned 
control of the curriculum, assessment of 
standards, the training and autonomy of 
teachers and the links between schools, 
industry and working life. 

Callaghan attempted to align the inter- 
ests of the people with those of capital- 
ism. At Ruskin, he said ‘What a wise 
parent would wish for their children, so 
the state must wish for all children.’ 

In the context, parents ‘interests’ were 
to be represented through the rational 
organisation, by the state, of the school to 
work transition and the matching of the 
appropriate skills and aptitudes to the 
needs of the labour market. Schooling 


| and its social purposes were therefore to 


be politically subordinated to the per 
ceived needs of a capitalist economy in 
the throes of crisis. A restructuring was 
required because of the failure of schools 
to fulfil the older social democratic equa- 


place 


d society 


e imposition of a National Curriculum with 
rs and governors (local management); the 
schools for parents (open enrolment); the 


tion that investment in education would 
produce economic benefits. In essence 
the purposes of education remained the 
same but as the capitalist crisis deepened 
they were to be pursued with a ruth- 
lessness hitherto unheard of. 

In 1977 the Labour government issued 
a Green Paper outlining the need for an 
agreed curriculum, assessment of perfor- 
mance at pupil, teacher and school level 
and closer ties between school and work. 
Labour was, however, politically too 
close to local authorities and the edu- 
cational establishment (many Labour 
MPs were at that time teachers and lectur- 
ers) to make rapid progress with imple- 
mentation. They did, through the MSC, a 
non-educational body, begin taking clos- 
er control of the school-to-work transi- 
tion. By the early 1980s, the MSC had 
initiated a variety of vocational prepara- 
tion schemes entailing a mixture of edu- 
cation and training in and out of school. 
This often included tuition in the 


Orwellian sounding ‘Life skills’ which | 
entailed engineering youngsters’ image | 


and behaviour to that required of the 
work place. The MSC also pioneered 
direct intrusion of business interests into 
the curriculum through vocational 
education schemes, sponsored schools 
and business links through mini- 
enterprise schemes and industrial place- 
ments for teachers. These activities are 
now co-ordinated by the Training and 


jor expansion of pre-vocational training in schools. 


Enterprise Council. 

It was left to Tory governments to carry 
through the bulk of Labour's strategy for 
schools. To do this the DES demanded 
central control. Their thinking at this 
time can be seen in the following excerpts 
from interviews with top department offi- 
cials; 


‘Our focus must be on the strategic 
questions of the content, shape and 
purpose of the whole educational sys- 
tem and absolutely central to that is 
the curriculum. We would like legisla- 
tive powers over the curriculum and 
the power to control the exam system.’ 


‘There has to be selection because we 
are beginning to create aspirations 
which society cannot match.’ 


‘We have to select: to ration the educa- 
tional opportunities so that society can 
cope with the output of education.’ 


‘We are in a period of considerable | 


social change. There may be social 
unrest, but we can cope with the 
Toxteths, but if we have a highly edu- 
cated and idle population, we may 
possibly anticipate more serious social 
conflict. People must be educated once 
more to know their place.’ 


To achieve central control the DES first 
had to ditch the other partners in the set- 
tlement of the 1960s. The local authori- 
ties were already under wider attack from 
the Tory government and specifically 
educational policies were introduced to 
cripple their influence within state edu- 
cation. 

One of the first acts of the Tories was to 
wind up the Schools Council — the main 
driving force of curriculum development 
which had become dominated by teach- 
ers in the 1970s, Keith Joseph, describing 
teachers as ‘agents’, made it clear that 
from then on teachers were to lose much 
of their autonomy, carry out the policies 
of others and become more accountable. 

Acentral tenet of the new thinking was 
to eradicate any egalitarian concept of 
education and to differentiate the hier- 
archy of educational credentials in order 
to match the workforce more precisely to 
‘their place’ in the social order. At the 
same time, it was important to secure the 
selection of an educational elite for the 
top scientific, technical and managerial 
posts. All this had to be achieved without 
exposing the myth of a meritocratic sys- 
tem, 


The creation of an elite 


To begin with, the Tories toyed with the 
idea of reintroducing selective education 
directly. When this proved politically 
impossible they looked for other means. 
Keith Joseph said: 


‘If...selection between schools is larg- 
ely out, then I emphasise that there 
must be differentiation within schools.’ 


The Tories also hoped to generate differ- 
ential levels of excellence by means. of 


market forces, through the mechanism of 
parental choice, so that ‘good’ schools 
would cream off the best pupils. Their 
initial idea of a voucher system appeared 
unworkable (the DES told them so), so 
they looked to implement alternative 
market mechanisms within the state sys- 
tem, as well as circumventing the state 
system with new types of school. 

By 1987 the main features of Tory pol- 
icy were defined and these were initiated 
by the Education Reform Act 1988, Each 
feature of the reforms plays its part in 
selection, in stratifying and training the 
workforce; in disciplining young people 
to the needs of capitalism and mass youth 
unemployment and in generating com- 
mitment (or subservience) to the ideology 
of capitalism and the relations of the mar- 
ket place. 


National Curriculum, Assessment and 
Training 

The DES officials were quite correct in 
recognising control of the curriculum as 
the key to their strategy. A controlled cur- 
ticulum allows some subjects to be 
defined as the most important (maths, 
English and science — the ‘core’ subjects); 
for other economically and ideologically 
important subjects to be made compul- 
sory (eg technology, information tech- 
nology, RE and cross-curriculum themes 
such as education for industrial under- 
standing, and citizenship), and for other 
subjects to be marginalised or excluded 
(eg peace studies, English literature and 
media studies). It also allows the context 
of each subject to be defined (of particular 
note here is the history syllabus, domi- 
nated by British history) and allows little 
scope for progressive teachers to intro- 
duce critical material. 

A pre-defined curriculum also is 
essential in order for it to be broken down 
into levels of attainment. These small 
steps encourage a mechanistic approach 
and further limit the creative interaction 
between teacher and pupil. More impor- 
tantly the levels of attainment are a pre- 


requisite for the regular assessment, test- | 


ing and labelling of children on a basis 
which can be held out to parents and chil- 
dren as fair and equal. Children will 
begin to ‘know their place’ from the age of 
four. Testing at 11 will provide a simplis- 
tic way of selecting and streaming chil- 
dren at secondary school; or even earlier, 
since this process has already begun in 
many primary schools on the basis of 
national curriculum levels of attainment. 

By the age of 14 (if Dearing has his 
way), National Curriculum achievements 
will be used to select pupils for one of 
two routes through the exam system — 
academic or vocational. As with the old 
11+, we all know where most of the work- 
ing class will finish up. 

The National Curriculum, and the 
associated assessment and testing, not 
only determine what is to be taught but 
provide a powerful means of selecting 
and stratifying children, In as much as 
parents and children come to recognise 
attainment in the National Curriculum as 
a precondition for entry to higher exami- 
nation levels, it is likely to encourage 
greater individual effort and competitive- 
ness and consequently greater commit- 
ment to the system. Since the National 
Curriculum is pronounced to be the same 
for all children (an ‘entitlement’, no less!) 
failure can be more surely attributed to 
the individual. 


Local management of schools 

By transferring responsibility for finan- 
cial and personnel management to 
schools the role of LEAs has been greatly 
undermined. Schools have been forced to 
become more commercially minded. 
Headteachers have become managers and 
schools have been opened up to the cul- 
ture of business. 


Grant-maintained schools 

By opting out of local authority control, 
grant-maintained (GM) schools have 
accelerated the demise of LEAs. GM 
schools, being more independent, also 
allow greater penetration of business 
mentality. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that either local management or GM 
status provide any escape from central 
control. On the contrary, as LEA influ- 
ence wanes schools are left even more 
exposed to the edicts of central govern- 
ment who indirectly or directly also con- 


| advantage GM_ schools 


trol the purse strings. 

Opting out has been encouraged by 
government and GM schools are given 
more generous funding. There can be no 
doubt that it is hoped that by gaining an 
will attract 
‘brighter’ pupils and eventually become 
centres of excellence that will then begin 
to select their pupils. 


Open enrolment 

A parent can now choose to send her 
child to any school where there is a place, 
not just to her local school. Of course, in 
practice this is far more feasible for mid- 
dle class parents with more time, trans- 
port and money than it is for the poor. 

It is hailed as freedom of choice for 
parents. But this is only the freedom of 
the individual consumer to choose the 
goods on offer, When parents’ organisa- 
tions began criticising the goods the gov- 
ernment were offering, their views were 
damned as ‘Neanderthal’ by John Patten. 

Parental choice has, however, a crucial 
role to play in generating a selective sys- 
tem and in ensuring obedience to the 
system, 

Since the locally-managed budgets of 
schools depend on the number of chil- 
dren on roll, schools begin to compete for 
pupils, To attract parents they try to 
improve ‘performance’. The most public 
and easily assimilated indicators of 
performance are exam and National 
Curriculum results which have or will be 
published in league tables. This commits 
schools to follow the ‘system’ and gener- 
ates pressure for exam success through 
greater internal selection. 

If a school can get ahead of its com- 
petitors then it will tend to attract more 
pupils, hence more money and resources, 
and so achieve further success. Even- 
tually such schools may become so popu- 
lar that they can begin to select their ‘best’ 
pupils. 


City Technology Colleges 

These are purpose-built secondary 
schools concentrating on science and 
technology and partly sponsored by big 
business who in return have members on 
the board of governors. They are an 
attempt to side-step the state system to 
provide specialist schooling in those 
areas in greatest demand by industry. 
Although they can hardly be said to have 
been a great success (mainly because 
industry wasn’t willing to spend surplus 
value on them), they have provided a fur- 
ther challenge to other secondary schools 
in areas where CTCs have appeared. In 
Tesponse some secondary schools have 
begun to specialise in subjects of particu- 
lar economic value such as technology 
and modern languages, 


Pre-vocational training 

The school-to-work transition has been 
taken over largely by non-educational 
agencies but their intention is to make the 
transition a smooth one, and so they have 
made intrusions into schools. The 
schools have collaborated in this. Voca- 
tional examinations - BTec, City & 
Guilds, and now NVQs — have been ex- 
panded. 

The results of extending school educa- 
tion, vocational training and removing 
social support from youngsters who don’t 
participate has been to remove huge num- 
bers of school leavers from the unem- 


Harrow schoolboys: ‘maintaining an elite pathway for children of the ruling class’ 


ployment figures. 

It is obvious that there are very few 
jobs available for them. It is also true that 
as technology becomes more advanced 
and demands greater numbers of highly 
trained workers, the mass of other jobs 
become de-skilled and need less training, 
not more. The consequence of this should 
naturally be cut-backs in education and 
training, so why has there been such an 
expansion? This brings us back once 
more to the importance of schools as 
institutions of social order, The extension 
of education and training intensifies the 
socialisation of young people to values 
and attitudes that conform to the world of 
work. It sets them competing for the pos- 
sibility of a (any) job and so strengthens 
commitment to the system. And if they 
don’t get a job the fault appears to be 
theirs. 

Over the past 15 years, then, state edu- 
cation has been subjugated ever more 
greatly to the social and economic needs 
of capitalism. To do so, the state, hiding 
behind the cloak of greater accountability 
and parental choice, has seized control of 
the curriculum and reorganised schools 
in order to permeate them with market 
mechanisms and a greater commitment to 
the ethos of business and industry. By 
these means, the sfate has been able to 
extend and refine their educational 
means of social reproduction and control 
—the system of examination and testing. 


The contradiction 

Every action of the capitalist state, how- 
ever, involves contradictions. In the 
short-term, the incompatibility of some 
parents’ choices with what the state 
wants them to choose; the opposition to 
testing and labelling young children, and 
the greater proletarianisation of teachers 
might all be sources of opposition. In the 
longer term, more people will come to see 
that all the training and retraining in the 
world is not going to get them a decent 
job; that mass unemployment is here to 
stay, and that education under capitalism 
is incapable of satisfying the human aspi- 
rations of the people. a 
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‘It's good to talk— Good for profits 


In his second article on the ‘Information Superhighway’ IAN BRADSHAW shows that telecom- 
’ munications multinationals, just as much as the giants of the computer industry, are 


he world is sharply 
divided between the infor- 
mation rich and the infor- 
mation poor. In 1992 
telephone networks car- 
tied 42.5 billion minutes of telecom- 
munication, of which 31% came 
from North America and 44% from 
Western Europe. 12% of the world’s 
population make 75% of its phone 
calls. 

The Clinton/Gore administration 
promises that their much vaunted 
superhighway will provide equal 
communications access, through ‘a 
global information infrastructure 
linking computers in homes, schools 
and offices in even the smallest vil- 
lages’. 

Such technological evangelism re- 
sembles the zeal with which nine- 
teenth century capitalism preached 
the expansion of the railway. Build- 
ing the information highway, like the 
railways before it, is both highly 
profitable and opens up whole coun- 
tries to further exploitation. 

Of the world’s five biggest tele- 
phone carriers, two are from the US, 
one is German, another French and 
then there is British Telecom. These 
companies are the best positioned to 
take advantage of any opportunities 
in the global telecommunications 
market. 


Privatise, globalise, 
monopolise 


The cost of international communi- 
cation, as with any other commodity, 
is inversely proportional to the pro- 
ductivity of labour involved. The 
cost per minute of using transatlantic 
cable fell from $2.53 in 1956 to about 
$.02 in 1992, This trend has not 
abated, fibre optic circuits now cost 
one ninth of what they did just seven 
years ago. 

In telecoms most of the cost in- 
curred is the initial investment. For 
forty years post-1945 a handful of 

imternational phone operators were 
-2ble to reap monopoly profits off 
‘very low marginal costs, Other sec- 
‘Gons of big capital in the US and 
‘Europe became increasingly agitated 
thet they were paying four times 
@pore than the actual cost. 
, F the 1980s the major powers 
Gegen to reorganise their national 
in order to create effective 
s. The imper- 
d strat- 
home 


competition to reduce communica- 
tions costs for capital as a whole, and 
simultaneously to restructure their 
national carrier as a multinational 
company able to compete interna- 
tionally. Privatisation and globalisa- 
tion have gone hand in hand. 

Alongside the US giant AT&T, 
British Telecom is the most aggres- 
sive of the multinationals. Despite a 
decade of growing competition BT 
still dominates 90%of the domestic 
market and it has taken a 20% share 
in MCI, the second biggest US tele- 
coms company, forming a joint enter- 
prise that will offer services in 55 
different countries. 

Telecommunications has  out- 
performed the world economy for 
the last decade. An era of explosive 
growth is predicted for the industry. 
The main targets are Asia and Latin 
America where, in the first five years 
of the 1990s, at least 20 state tele- 
phone services have been wholly or 
partly privatised. 

Unlike in Europe, where privatisa- 
tion nonetheless kept control with 
the national capital, Latin America’s 
sell-offs have given over effective 
management of telephone systems 
into the hands of foreigners. The 
greatest beneficiaries of the neo- 
liberal policy have been the Spanish 
company Telefonica working in al- 
liance with a handful of US and Brit- 
ish financiers, 

New monopolies have been en- 
trenched under the banner of free 
trade, and they are deepening the 
gulf between rich and poor, i 


‘The number of TV sets grows by 10 per cent per year in India 
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Rich world, poor world 


The 2.8bn people living in Asia’s 
lowest income countries, half of 
humanity, have access to just 25m 
telephones. 

In India and China there are 
fewer than eight telephone lines for 
every 1,000 people. This ‘teleden- 

sity’ of under 1 per cent compares 
with 45 lines per 100 inhabi- 

tants in Britain, 60 in the US 

and 68 

in Sweden. Not surprisingly 

teledensity correlates directly 
with national wealth. With an 
average GDP per capita of 
$28,000 and a teledensity of 
59, Japan is some 70 times 
richer than India with a GDP per 
capita of $420. Such is the 
inequality of capitalism. 

The gulf in living standards be- 
tween rich nations and poor nations 
within the capitalist world order dic- 
tates completely different marketing 
approaches from the telecoms multi- 
nationals. For the rich minority the 
emphasis is to provide new ‘value 
added’ services down telephone 
lines that will intensify use and soak 
up their excess capacity. 

For the poor majority of humanity 
the priority is to build lines into 
the telecommunications network, so 
the strategy is to rapidly extend a 
basic infrastructure. Whether inten- 
sive or extensive, the new services 
are sold as commodities that have to 
be paid for. In neither case are the 
multinationals motivated by any- 
thing other than the expansion of 
their capital. 

China is, according to The Fin- 
ancial Times, ‘the world’s most 
breathtaking —_telecommunications 
opportunity’. The Chinese govern- 
ment: 


‘has a target of providing at least 
40m new lines by 2000, offer- 
ing manufacturers and operators 
the prospect of installing from 
scratch a network equal to that of 
two British Telecommunications. 
Western equipment manufactur- 
ers already do brisk business in 
China. Alcatel, the French manu- 
facturer, is the leader, with about 
30 per cent of the market and 
significant production facilities. 
Germany’s Siemens and Japan’s 
NEC have notable stakes; Amer- 
ica’s AT&T is eyeing opportunities 
seriously . . . Fierce debate is tak- 
ing place within different tiers of 
China’s government about allow- 
ing overseas operators to build and 


operate networks,’ 


No wonder there is fierce debate: 
fundamental issues are at stake. The 
Chinese market is worth a staggering 
$40bn. To pay for such foreign in- 
vestment will take the surplus labour 
of hundreds of millions of workers 
and peasants, 

India, with only 7m telephones, is 
on the brink of breaking the state 
telecoms monopoly — a move which 
will both increase the government's 
dependence on foreign capital and 
polarise class inequalities. The ambi- 
tious target of installing 13m extra 
lines, at a cost of some $13bn, would 
mean that out of India’s 200m ‘mid- 
dle class’ just one in ten get a line, 

The FT dryly observes that: 


‘Foreign companies are among the 
many groups which hope to take 
advantage of the reforms once they 
come into force and have been 
busy lobbying for change. But in 
framing the policies ministers 
have also to take into account the 
Opposition of most of the 470,000 
workers employed by the govern- 
ment’s department of telecommu- 
nications, who fear that their jobs 
might be lost if the market is 
opened to competition.’ 


Capitalism embraces technical ad- 
vance only if workers are expelled 
from production, it creates a popula- 
tion surplus to its requirements, It is 
the capitalist mode of production 
that is the root cause of poverty in the 
Third World, not ‘overpopulation’ as 
the new Malthusians would have it. 


Telecommuters or 
teleworkers? 


If the Clinton/Gore myth that the in- 
formation highway is an egalitarian 
force were to have any substance it 
would be on the West Coast of the 
USA. There are indeed some execu- 
tives who run corporations from 
high-tech resorts in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But as the communications 
technology gets cheaper it is being 
used to capture the labour of those 
lower down the hierarchy. 

In 1993 the number of telecom- 
muters in the US rose by 15% to 7.6 
million. There are 600,000 telecom- 
muters, defined as people who spend 
at least 1 day of their working week 
at home with a computer link into 
work, in the Los Angeles area alone. 
The figure is expected to double this 
year as a result of earthquake disrup- 
tion to the conurbation’s clogged 
freeways. Shifting traffic from the 
highways onto telephone lines is 
only possible on this scale if the tele- 
coms infrastructure exists to take the 
extra load. 

Like car ownership, the consump- 
tion of telecommunications has be- 
come a sought-after characteristic of 
the affluent society. As well as the 
ubiquitous telephone, 33 per cent of 
US households own a personal com- 
puter (15 per cent in the UK), and 11 
per cent have a modem. 

But the dream of working when 
you want in a relaxed home environ- 
ment that opts out of the commuter 
rush applies only to an elite of man- 
agers and designers. The reality has 
become a nightmare, and none more 
so than for women working at home. 
For the teleworker, as opposed to 
the more up-market telecommuter, 
working on the highway is a relent- 
less grind. 


plunged into a helter skelter dash for massive profits. The result will be new forms of 
super-exploitation of the working class internationally. 


A survey by the Economic and 
Social Research Council found a 
high proportion of Britain's tele- 
workers are doing ‘the modern 
equivalent of piece-work in the 19th 
century’. Employers reduce accom- 
modation overheads worth at least 
£3,000 per annum, and impose the 
communication costs on the worker. 
The women are forced into non- 
union rates or to be nominally self- 
employed thus saving the employer 
national insurance contributions. 
The rates are so low that although 
physically separated from her boss 
the worker is compelled to keep on 
working. The wordprocessor and 
modem have replaced the sewing 
machine as the instrument of the 
homeworker’s servitude. 

Cheap telecoms are, in the hands 
of capital, the means of super-ex- 
ploitation. 


Offshore super-exploitation 


A magazine for computer contractors 
issued this startled warning recently, 


‘In the wired world of the mid to 
late 1990s there is no reason why 
much software work, especially 
maintenance, cannot be contrac- 
ted out to cheaper overseas labour. 
After all the data input industry 
went, for the most part, off-shore 
some years ago, ... There are signs 
that something similar may be 
about to smite the UK’s software 
development industry with India 
being the likeliest threat’. 


India’s ‘threat’ lies in 260,000 quali- 
fied computer scientists who get 
paid, at best, one fifth of their British 
counterparts. With cheap interna- 
tional lines now in place, these spe- 
cialists can be brought in to create or 
tepair software. British companies 
already benefiting from off-shore 
deals include North West Water, the 
Woolwich Building Society and 
London Transport. Except that the 
Indian programmers are not literally 
brought in, it is the products of their 
intelligence, not their bodies that are 
transmitted. The social cost of repro- 
ducing these highly skilled workers, 
products of some 20 years education 
and training, will be born by the 
impoverished Indian economy. 

As a former British colony, India’s 
workforce’s use of English is another 
attraction. Important software facto- 
ties have been set there by US com- 
puter multinationals IBM, Motorola, 
Oracle and Texas Instruments. The 
manufacture of software is beginning 
to shift to the Third World. In all, 
India’s software exports are expected 
to grow 60% each year, reaching 
$1bn by 1997. 

The doyens of capitalism hope 
that, like the railways a century and 
more ago, the information superhigh- 
way’s rapid growth will hugely 
accelerate the expansion of commod- 
ity production. High value commodi- 
ties pass down the line from the 
metropolitan hubs, and low value 
commodities get exported back up 
from the tributaries. And this line 
will also provide cheap labour, keep- 
ing the labourers confined at arms 
length in special communications 
reserves. It is actually easier to trans- 
fer data six thousand miles from Ban- 
galore to Basingstoke than to send it 
just six miles to a local village. 

Modern capitalism cannot be egal- 
itarian, its development is based on 
deepening the division between the 


Sa ae 
PHILIPPINES 


The following document was sent to 
FRFI by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. 
In their covering letter they write: 


‘We are pleased to inform you that 
the militant anti-imperialist mass 
movement of the workers, peasants 
and petit-bourgeoisie in the Philip- 
pines continues to gain momentum. 
Since February this year, hundreds of 
thousands have been mobilised in 
mass actions against IMF-imposed 
policies being subserviently imple- 
mented by the US-Ramos regime. 
Mass education and mobilisation 
campaigns continue to be held 
against the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions. The present focus of this cam- 
paign is the GATT and World Trade 
Organisation.” 
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Oppose US global domination 


he General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade/World 

Trade Organisation (GATT/ 

WTO) signed by 117 mem- 

ber countries in Marrak- 
esh, Morocco on 15 April 1994 is 
supposed to usher in a new economic 
world order. It is argued that because 
of the GATT, world trade will grow 
by 12 per cent, two-thirds of which 
will go to Northern countries. The 
US, Japan and Europe are projected to 
earn $161bn. It is clear that the trans- 
national corporations (TNCs) of the 
monopoly capitalists will benefit 
most from the GATT. They now con- 
trol 70 per cent of world trade. 60 per 
cent of world agricultural trade is 
dominated by US TNCs. 


Child labourers in India 


The GATT/WTO in combination 
with the IMF and the World Bank is 
an instrument of recolonisation. Al- 
though it focuses on trade policies, it 
uses these to promote the compre- 
hensive economic and technological 
hegemony of the imperialists, under- 
mine the national sovereignty of 
countries in the south and the rest 
of the world and aggravate their 
underdevelopment or lopsided and 
shallow development. It pits the ad- 
vanced developed countries against 
the less developed, the strong against 
the weak, the TNCs against the work- 
ers and peoples of the north and 
south. 

Moreover, the US has for years lob- 
bied for the abolition of European 
agricultural subsidies, ostensibly in 
the name of free trade and fair compe- 
tition, but in reality to penetrate the 
farm markets in Western Europe. By 
attacking European farm subsidies, 
the US through GATT threatens the 
food security of the peoples of Europe 
among others. 

A people’s movement against 
GATT/WTO is growing. In the Philip- 
pines, a nationwide movement of the 
Filipino people against the GATT/ 


The struggle; 
against GATT 


The GATT trade agreement (see FRFI 119) is increasingly becoming a focus for popular struggles against multinational corpora- 
tions and imperialist domination. Whilst at its most intense in the Third World, there is growing interest in the struggle against 
GATT in Europe. In Madrid, where the IMF was celebrating its 50th anniversary in September, a counter-summit was organised 
by the French organisation ‘50 Years, That's Enough’ and the Brussels based Committee for the Cancellation of the Third World 
Debt. The week of counter-activity ended with a mass demonstration joined by some 15,000 young people. 

Though much of the counter-summit was dominated by confused social democratic thinking, it is evident that the issue of 
GATT, the World Bank and IMF is becoming a growing concern among European youth and workers who are now beginning to 
experience first hand the devastating consequences of the rule of the multinational corporations. Socialists and communists 
must participate in these campaigns and draw out the common interests which unite the working class in Europe and the Third 
World, They must show that an effective struggle against GATT and the multinationals who profit from it requires a struggle 
against the capitalist system and market economy itself which has spawned these organisations which are today destroying 


the world. 


In the past month we have received two documents, one on the struggle in the Philippines, the other on GATT and India, 
which we print with some minor cuts. Whilst not necessarily agreeing with all the conclusions of the documents, we think they 
provide a good basis for discussion in Britain about a campaign against GATT and the World Trade Organisation. 


WTO is gaining momentum. Drawn 
into this movement are the farmers, 
workers, youth/students, indigenous 
peoples, women and church people. 

The rejection of the GATT/WTO is 
an aspect of the people’s opposition 
to US domination and dictates of the 
global financial institutions, like the 
International Monetary Fund/World 
Bank (IMF/WB) and the TNCs. Fili- 
pinos are at one with all those saying 
‘50 years of IMF/WB is enough’ and 
‘No to GATT/WTO’. 

The GATT/WTO will not benefit 
the Filipino people, 70 per cent of 
whom live below the poverty line. 
Concretely, GATT/WTO will dislo- 
cate 21.5 million in the agricultural 
sector due to the conversion of more 
than 3.1 million hectares of land for 
export production. It will inevitably 
bring about ecological destruction 
and biodiversity loss. The Philip- 
pines will be obliged to open its mar- 
ket to cheap foreign agricultural 
imports, shift from food grains pro- 
duction to export cash crops, thus 
jeopardising our national food secu- 
rity. It will displace 500,000 Filipino 
workers in the textile and garment 
industry. 

Through the GATT/WTO, the 
TNCS of the US, Japan and Europe 
will retard and eliminate Filipino 
business enterprises, causing more 
unemployment and massive outmi- 
gration. It will worsen the backward, 
agrarian and pre-industrial character 
of the Philippines. The GATT/WTO 
will consign the Filipinos to a 
bleaker condition, With the GATT/ 
WTO, there can be no sustainable 
development, only maldevelopment. 
The GATT/WTO is a blueprint for 
disaster. 

The alternative to IMF-World 
Bank-GATT/WTO in the Philippines 
is the empowerment of the people 
through a democratic state on the 
basis of a worker-peasant alliance 
and an economic programme of gen- 
uine land reform and nationalist in- 
dustrialisation. 

The peoples of Europe and the rest 
of the world will do better without 
the GATT/WTO which is dominated 
by the US and the TNCs. 


Unite to oppose global US 
domination, reject GATT/ WTO! 


Uphold the national sovereignty of 
peoples! 


Support the Filipino people’s 
struggle against 
IMF/WB/GATT!/WTO! 


For further information on the campaign 
in the Philippines contact the: 
Anti-GATT/WTO Campaign Committee, 
c/o Bayan International, Postbus 1422, 
3800 BK Amersfoort, The Netherlands. 


we 


The campaign against G 
INDIA 


On 29 September, during the IMF’s 
celebration of its 50th anniversary, 
India was hit by a massive strike 
against the Indian government's im- 
position of an IMF-dictated ‘struc- 
tural adjustment programme’ and its 
signing of GATT. The protests called 
by the National Platform of Mass 
Organisations paralysed the bank- 
ing, mining, metalworking, insur- 
ance and postal sectors. The follow- 
ing letter is from Arun Misra who has 
just returned to London from a family 
visit to India. 
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nlike Britain, in India 
there seems to be a great 
deal of awareness of what 
GATT stands for and how 
India’s membership of 
GATT and the World Trade Or- 
ganisation will affect the lives and 
livelihood of ordinary people. Un- 
fortunately the people's concern is 
not reflected by the government 
which is eager to join the GATT at 
any cost. Since the late 1980s the 
Indian government has slowly paved 


ATT is being waged throughout India : 


the way for GATT membership 
through its economic liberalisation 
policies, Recently it has conformed 
to World Bank directives and has 
started a ‘structural adjustment pro- 
gramme’. Prior to these western-led 
economic reforms, India had one of 
the lowest levels of indebtedness in 
the world. By the end of the 1980s 
she was the third most indebted 
nation in the Third World. 

The Indian government is inad- 
vertently succumbing to the recol- 
onisation instincts of the Western 
powers. Membership of GATT and 
the WTO will benefit only a few who 
will gain immensely for acting as 
instruments of western capitalist in- 
terests. The social and industrial in- 
frastructure and welfare programmes 
built up since independence from 
Britain in 1947 will be gradually 
eroded. The poorest will suffer mas- 
sively. Within the economy scientific 
and technical innovation, agricul- 
ture, pharmaceutical and financial 
services will be particularly badly 
affected. 

The GATT treaty aims to protect 
the interests and perpetuate the 
monopoly of western patent holders 


Low paid teachers march through Delhi 


in each and every sector including 
intellectual property. There are about 
3.5 million patents worldwide and of 
these Third World countries have 
only 200,000 or about 6 per cent. 
Third World nationals hold less than 
15 per cent of these or less than 5 per 
cent of the world total. The other 85 
per cent are held by multinational 
corporations and not even 5 per cent 
of these are used in production in the 
Third World. GATT extends patent 
protection for 20 years. Under pre- 
sent Indian law, patents are available 
for 7 years only for food, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals and 14 years for 
other sectors. 

The GATT proposes to phase out 
‘trade distortions’ in agriculture by 
liberalising trade and removing sub- 
sidies, For India this means, irrespec- 
tive of whether India needs to import 
agricultural products, at least 4 per 
cent of her domestic consumption 
must be constituted of imports by the 
year 2005. These forced imports, 
even if locally produced goods are 
cheaper, will lead to a huge drain on 
India’s foreign exchange. The main 
effect of removing subsidies will be 
to jeopardise food security. Agricul- 
tural production will be directed 
more towards cash crops for export 
thus reducing the overall food grain 
production for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Because Indian laws do not pro- 
vide patents for food, chemicals and 
drugs, cheaper alternatives to the 
patented processes means the cost of 
many life saving drugs is within the 
reach of most, if not all, communi- 
ties. Under GATT all this will 
change. The cost of drugs will go up 
beyond the reach of most people. 
Take the drug Atenolol used for treat- 
ing heart disease. In 1992 it cost 
Rs7.50 in India, Rs86.63 in Pakistan 
and Rs228.36 in the USA. This gives 
an indication of what might happen 
to drug prices as multinational cor- 
porations start to profit from GATT 
patent protection. 

The service sector is amongst the 
fastest growing in world trade and 
accounts for 70 per cent of US trade. 
The GATT will open up the domestic 


Indian market in financial services 


(and provide access to the enormous 
savings of the Indian people) to 
exploitation by multinationals and 
banks. This will have devastating 
effects on Indian financial institu- 
tions and their ability to meet domes- 
tic needs. 

I agree with John (letter to Editor 
FRFI 120 August/September 1994) 
that the most fundamental change in 
GATT is its extension to domestic 
policy making. In India there is grow- 
ing support for the ‘Swadeshi’ move- 
ment, This advocates the notion of 
domestic production for domestic 
consumption and self-sufficiency. It 
seems to be that this may be the sav- 
iour of India and other developing 
countries, given that modern trade 
tules create a one way street in which 
resources flow from the poor to the 
rich, And the rules are made by the 
tich, 
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Anarchism’s appeal 
late 19th Century strongest 
among those classes which capitalist 
development was then systematially 
and ruthlessly proletarianising: the 
impoverished peasantry on its way to 
becoming a rural or urban proletariat 
and the urban lower middle classes — 
artisans, shop keepers etc — whose 
existence was also threatened by cap- 
italist development. 

The anarchist call for freedom 
from the state appealed to these 
strata whose individualistic mode of 
existence was being destroyed by the 
seemingly invisible authority of the 
capitalist market, supported by the 
violent authority of the capitalist 
state. It was no accident therefore 
that anarchism won significant sup- 
port not in the long established work- 
ing class centres of powerfully 
developed capitalist states like 
Britain and Germany, but in the rural 
and recently urbanised Spain and 
Italy. 

Central to anarchist doctrine is its 
total opposition to and rejection of 
all forms of social or political author- 
ity over the individual or individual 
group. Against the authority of soci- 
ety and the state the anarchists coun- 
terpose individual freedom and 
autonomy. Max Stirner, anarchism’s 
first theoretician, wrote in his famous 
book The Ego and His Own: 


‘For me there is nothing above 
myself.’ 


‘Away then with everything that is 
not wholly and solely my own 
affair! You think my own concerns 
must at least be ‘good ones’? A fig 
for good and evil! My concern is 
neither the Godly nor the Human 
...but simply my own self... ’ 


‘I, the egoist, have not at heart the 
welfare of this "human society’. I 
sacrifice nothing to it. I only utilise 
ae 


From this assertion of absolute indi- 
vidual freedom and autonomy flows 
anarchism’s rejection of the state and 
politics, and its concept of revolu- 
tion. The state represents authority 
and inhibits freedom, Bakunin (1814 
-1876), declared, therefore: 


‘The revolution must from the very 
first day destroy, radically and 
totally, the state and all the state’s 
institutions.’ 
This is ‘the whole secret of the revo- 
lution’ and makes of anarchists the: 


‘natural enemies of those revolu- 
tionaries (such as communists) 
who...dream of creating new rev- 
olutionary states...’ 


For Bakunin political activity — the 
organised struggle against reaction- 
ary legislation, the struggle to win re- 
forms or the struggle to form a 
revolutionary government — implies 


the anarchist Bakunin in the 1860s and 1870s. 


munis 
archis 


enjoying a revival as sections of today’s young dissidents unfurl its red 
placed communism as the bourgeoisie’s bogey-man. The media and | 
to test repressive tactics. Anarchists become culpable for all that the 


of exploitation? What are the differences between anarchism and communism? In 
the first of a series EDDIE ABRAHAMS highlights the ideological issues that divided Marx and Engels from 


recognition of the state and is re- 
jected. Early anarchists such as 
Proudhon (1809-1865) even opposed 
strikes for better conditions arguing 
that they constituted a recognition of 
the capitalist system. 


The question of authority 


For those opposed to capitalist ex- 
ploitation, to its mass murder and 
environmental destruction, there is 
something ‘above myself’: it is the 
collective interests of the oppressed 
upon whose collective, social labour 
society rests. For example, when pro- 
testers block the building of the M11, 
they are imposing their collective 
will in the interests of society pre- 
cisely against the selfish minority 
‘nothing above myself and my profit’ 
attitude of the roads lobby and multi- 
national car industry. 

Collective social life, including 
socialism, is impossible without 
social organisation, and social organ- 
isation is impossible without the 
imposition of collective authority. 
Any form of social collective restricts 
the absolute freedom of individuals 
or groups and inevitably imposes a 
degree of authority over the individ- 
ual. Communists fight to create 
democratic forms of popular organi- 
sation in order to democratise 
authority, Authority is power and the 
issue is to take it out of the hands of 
the ruling class and place it in the 
hands of the majority. 

To reject the democratic authority 
of a collective working class move- 
ment is tantamount to abandoning 
the struggle against capitalism and 
the ruling class. The working class, 
individually or as isolated groups, 
has no power to match that of the 
capitalist class. Its power comes out 
of collective action. But collective 
action requires common agreement 
and a readiness to accept the author- 
ity of the majority. If each individual 
or group, in the name of autonomy 
and anti-authoritarianism, rejected 
majority decisions we could win no 
battles against the centralised state 
power of police, army, courts, pris- 
ons, schools and social workers. 


The question of the state 


The anarchists’ rejection of authority 
is turned into a theory of the state and 
revolution. Engels explained: 


‘They demand that the first act of 
the social revolution shall be the 
abolition of authority. Have these 
gentlemen ever seen a revolution? 
A revolution is certainly the most 
authoritarian thing there is; it is 
the act whereby one part of the 
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population imposes its will upon 
the other part by means of rifles, 
bayonets and cannon — authoritar- 
ian means, if such there be at all; 
and if the victorious party does not 
want to have fought in vain, it 
must maintain this rule by means 
of the terror which its arms inspire 
in the reactionaries.’ 


The ruling class never relinquishes 
power voluntarily and never volun- 
tarily disbands the armed forces it 
has on its side. Even when over- 
thrown, it relentlessly organises war 
to restore capitalism. It is for this rea- 
son the working class must organise 
its own revolutionary state. 
In 1883 Engels said: 


‘Marx and I, ever since 1845, have 
held the view that one of the final 
results of the...revolution will be 
...the disappearance of the 
political organisation called the 
state...’ 


But before this: 


‘..,the proletarian class will first 
have to possess itself of the organ- 
ised political force of the State... 
{to]...stamp out the resistance of 
the Capitalist class and re-organise 
society.’ 


‘The Anarchists...say the revolu- 
tion has to begin by abolishing... 
the State... But to destroy it at such 
a moment would be to destroy the 
only organism by means of which 
the victorious working class can 
exert its newly conquered power, 
keep down its capitalist enemies 
and carry out [the] economic revo- 
lution... ’ 


Bakunin’s own experience proved 
this. In 1870 a working class uprising 
took place in Lyon. Bakunin man- 
aged to install himself in the local 
Town Hall and decreed that: ‘The 
Administrative and Governmental 
machine of the state, having become 
impotent, is abolished!’ The working 
class was not organised to suppress 
the inevitable bourgeois reaction. As 
a result, Marx commented: 


‘The state, in the form and nature 
of two companies of bourgeois 
National Guards, swept the hall, 
and sent Bakunin hurrying back on 
the road to Geneva.’ 


Some three years later, during the 
Spanish revolt of 1873, the anar- 
chists, then very influential, refused 
to stand candidates in the elections. 
This was political they said. Instead 
they advised their followers to vote 
for any candidate they chose. The 
result was that the working class, 
which could have had a revolution- 


ary presence in parliament, was left 
voiceless, its votes going to radical 
bourgeois democrats. 

Bakunin equated all politics with 
parliamentary cretinism. But the es- 
sence of working class politics is the 
democratic unification and organ- 
isation of the oppressed classes to 
extend their influence, seize power 
and enforce their own collective in- 
terests against the minority ruling 
class. 


The anarchist theory of 
revolution 


Bakunin’s rhetoric in support of 
autonomy and freedom turned into 
its opposite when he set about apply- 
ing his theories. His rejection of col- 
lective, political and democratic 
organisation led inevitably to a sec- 
retive, conspiratorial and manipula- 
tive theory of revolution. 

In the heat of practical struggle, 
Bakunin was forced to recognise the 
need for centralised political leader- 
ship: 


«...it is necessary that in the midst 
of popular anarchy...the unity of 
revolutionary thought and action 
should be embodied in a cer- 
tain organ. That organ must be 
the secret and world-wide associa- 
tion of the International Brother- 
hood.’ 


Communists, Marx and Engels noted, 
try to: 


‘create this unity by propaganda, 
by discussion and the public or- 
ganisation of the proletariat. But 
all Bakunin needs is a secret organ- 
isation of 100 people, the privi- 
leged representatives of the 
revolutionary idea...’ 


In Bakunin’s words, an unelected but 
‘well organised secret society’ is com- 
missioned to: 


«_., assist the birth of revolution by 
spreading among the masses ideas 
that accord with the instinct of the 
masses, and to organise not the 
army of the revolution... but a rev- 
olutionary General Staff..." 


These ideas will be spread not by 
public leaders ‘standing at the head 
of the crowd’, but by: 


*...men hidden invisibly among 
the crowd and forming an invisible 
link between one crowd and 
another, and thus invisibly giving 
one and the same direction, one 
spirit, and character to the move- 
ment.’ 


Bakunin’s secret societies would be 
‘limited to a small number of per- 
sons’: 


‘one hundred serious and firmly 
united revolutionaries would be 
sufficient. Two or three hundred 
revolutionaries would be enough 
for the organisation of the largest 
country.’ 


But they would be, mind you, ‘men 
of talent, knowledge, intelligence 
and influence’! 

This sounds more like Fabianism 
and the patronising rule of the good 
rather than a revolutionary theory 
based on the autonomous self-activ- 
ity and self-emancipation of the 
masses. The brain of the revolution is 
a secret General Staff formed of the 
intelligentsia whose instructions are 
executed by invisible men who direct 
a working class herd governed by 
instinct! This parody of popular rev- 
olution is inevitable if open and 
democratic political organisation is 
rejected. 


Bakunin and the First 
International 


However, none of these ideological 
differences constituted a parting of 
the ways between the anarchists and 
communists. Marx and Engels recog- 
nised anarchism as an important 
trend in the working class Inter- 
national and argued that: 


‘The International...in setting 
itself the aim of rallying under one 
banner the scattered forces of the 
world proletariat...was bound to 
open its doors to socialists of all 
shades.’ 


But in the late 1860s Bakunin had 
different ideas. In 1868 Bakunin 
failed in a bid to seize control of the 
bourgeois League for Peace and 
Freedom — founded in opposition to 
the International. So he formed an 
Alliance of Socialist Democracy 
(whose leadership would be self- 
appointed, secret and drawn from 
Bakunin’s International Brother- 
hood) and applied to join the Inter- 
national hoping to take that over 
instead. 

Whilst rejecting an Alliance appli- 
cation, the International allowed all 
anarchists including Bakunin to join 
branches as individuals or groups, 
produce their own propaganda, 
newspapers and work according to 
their own politics. However within 
the International Bakunin, using his 
‘secret society’, relentlessly con- 
spired to impose on the International 
his -own sectarian anarchist pro- 
gramme. In 1873 Bakunin was ex- 
pelled from the International ending 
one epoch of the many battles be- 
tween anarchism and communism. 

Today in a period of acute capital- 
ist crisis, anarchist trends are once 
more being nurtured by the proletari- 
anisation of many middle class youth 
combined with the effects of the 
unbridled bourgeois culture of indi- 
vidualism. Whatever the differences 
between communists and anarchists, 
communists uncompromisingly de- 
fend anarchists’ civil rights and their 
right to organise. In the struggle 
against the capitalist system, commu- 
nists will work alongside anarchists. 
Like other trends in the revolutionary 
movement, anarchists undoubtedly 
have a contribution to make. But only 
as part of an open, non-sectarian and 
democratically organised working 
class movement. | | 
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Barlinnie 


- the end 


of the experiment 


The announcement that the famous Barlinnie Special Unit is to be closed 
represents clear evidence that ‘liberal experiments’ in the treatment of long- 
term prisoners in Scotland are now definitely over. JOHN BOWDEN, from 


HMP Perth, examines the background. 


reated as a safety valve for a 
Cr system convulsed by 
rebellion and protest, the Bar- 
linnie Unit was heralded as a radical 
departure from traditional methods 
of control and punishment, and a 
precursor of more enlightened penal 
strategies for dealing with ‘difficult 
and dangerous’ prisoners. Therapy 
and the caring approach would now 
replace the notorious cages of Inver- 
ness and outright physical brutality. 
The Barlinnie Unit emerged from 
the nationwide prison struggles of 
1972, when prisoners throughout 
Britain engaged in a series of ex- 
tremely well organised and publi- 
cised demonstrations in pursuit of 
greater basic rights. These demon- 
strations were highly politicised and 
inspired the first ever national pris- 
oners’ movement in Britain, PROP. 
Despite the scale of the 1972 
protests, the prison authorities in- 
evitably sought to deflect public 
attention away from the causes of the 
rebellion (an almost total lack of 
human rights, institutionalised bru- 


No compassion shown 


Jason Roberts is a prisoner in Park- 
hurst on the Isle of Wight. In August 
his girlfriend gave birth to a prema- 
ture baby girl. Jason was moved to 
Cardiff and allowed a one-hour visit 
to his daughter, who died 48 hours 
later. He was informed he could 
choose between seeing her now or 
attending the funeral but could not 
do both; he chose to see her now and 
was taken to the hospital, remaining 
in handcuffs the whole time. 

The following day Jason was re- 
turned to Parkhurst where he discov- 
ered it was his right to attend both the 
hospital and the funeral. He therefore 
applied to attend the funeral, request- 
ing his handcuffs be removed so he 
could lay the baby to rest and that he 
be taken to his home to change before 
the funeral. Both requests were re- 
fused but he was told that if his suit 
was brought to Newport police sta- 
tion he could change there. 

On 30 August Jason was taken to 
south Wales, arriving at Newport pol- 
ice station at 12.20pm. The funeral 
was to be at 1.30pm. Jason describes 
what happened: 

‘The police officer ... said, “Right 
then, I'll search him and lock him 
up”. I had been told I was only pick- 
ing up my suit ... so I asked the prison 
officer what was going on. He said I 
was being kept at the station until 
1.30pm. I explained I needed to be at 
the church before 1.30pm to discuss 
arrangements. Then the police officer 
.. said “Come on, get your arms up, 
I'm going to search you”. I said I was 
not in police custody and he had no 
right to ... He then grabbed my left 
arm. I pulled away and said “You've 
got no right to search me. That’s 
assault.” At this point I was grabbed 
from behind around the neck and my 
upper body was forced down onto 
the desk where I started to lose con- 
sciousness. 

‘When I came round ... I was over- 
come with emotion ... and just stood 
and cried before leaving the police 
station at about 12.30pm. I was con- 
veyed to Cardiff prison where I re- 
mained until being taken back to 


tality and over-oppressive regimes 
and conditions) by claiming that only 
a tiny minority of ‘hard-core trouble- 
makers’ were responsible for the “dis- 
turbances’, thus paving the way for 
the creation of ‘special facilities’ for 
the recalcitrant few. In England this 
manifested itself in the creation of 
the infamous Wakefield Special Con- 
trol Unit, a veritable psychological 
torture chamber where ‘subversive’ 
prisoners were held in complete soli- 
tary confinement and subjected to 
sensory deprivation and crude Pav- 
lovian methods of behavioural modi- 
fication. Public disquiet eventually 
resulted in the Home Office abandon- 
ing the experiment. 

In Scotland, while the authorities 
propagated the same views about the 
need to isolate and segregate ‘prison 
troublemakers’, it was decided to 
sugar-coat the control-unit idea 
with liberal and humane sentiments; 
the result was the Barlinnie Unit, 
designed, unlike Wakefield, not to 
break ‘subversives’ but to pacify and 
seduce them into conformity. 


Parkhurst the same day, after not 
being allowed a phone call to my 
solicitor or family for three hours.’ 
Jason’s MP was sufficiently shock- 
ed to begin making enquiries. No 
doubt the police and the Prison 
Service will blame one another for 
the fact that Jason did not get to the 
funeral. And both will undoubtedly 
blame Jason himself. We demand the 
governor of Parkhurst now accede to 
Jason’s request to visit his daughter's 


grave. 


Murder in Long Lartin 


On 29 September a black prison- 
er, Norman Washington Manning, 
known as ‘Bunson’, was murdered in 
Long Lartin. His death appears to 
have been the work of a group of 
white racist prisoners, tacitly sup- 
ported by prison officers who stood 
aside while Bunson was repeatedly 
stabbed and beaten. Bunson’s family 
are demanding a full public inquiry 
and have held several events in 
Birmingham and a picket of Long 
Lartin, supported by 40-50 people. 
FRFI has also heard that black pris- 
oners at Long Lartin who tried to 
organise solidarity were ghosted to 
other gaols. 

The Bunson Memorial Campaign 
can be contacted c/o 102 Heathfield 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham B19 
1HU. 


Full Sutton ‘mutiny’ 


Hull police is engaged in a row with 
the Home Office over who should 
foot the £350,000 bill (£50,000 for the 
criminal investigation; £300,000 for 
‘court security’, including armed 
police) for a completely pointless 
trial which ended in early November 
at the city’s Crown Court. 

Eight prisoners were tried for 
‘mutiny’, the first to actually stand 
trial on the new charge created in the 
aftermath of the Strangeways upris- 
ing. The ‘Full Sutton mutiny’ con- 
sisted, in fact, of a protest sit-in in the 
exercise yard in May 1992. It was a 
very hot day and after a few hours 


Undoubtedly a progressive alter- 
native to the old-fashioned methods 
of brutality and abuse, the Unit was 
hailed by reformers and academics as 
a pioneering experiment and gained 
almost international recognition as a 
prison system success story. 

Meanwhile, conditions throughout 
the rest of the Scottish system re- 
mained as barbaric as ever, and while 
the storm of 1972 was weathered by 
the authorities, the defiance and 
resentment of prisoners remained. 

Prior to 1987 and the resurgence of 
collective unrest and resistance in 
Scottish prisons, the Barlinnnie Unit 
was permitted to function as a small 
oasis of liberalism in an otherwise 
increasingly repressive and austere 
system, although more openly fascis- 
tic elements in the Scottish Prison 


most prisoners were extremely 
thirsty and tired and tried to return to 
the gaol; only to find that prison offi- 
cers had locked them out. 

Four defendants pleaded guilty in 
return for sentences of three months 
further imprisonment for those still 
in gaol, 150 hours community service 
for the one who had been released 
since 1992; the other four were 
acquitted. 

Andrzy Jakubezyk’s exposé of Full 
Sutton (see FRFI 121) has now 
been typeset and is available from 
K Kavanagh, 14 Rose Lane, Marple, 
Cheshire SK6 6DS price £2 (free to 
prisoners). 


SOLIDARITY WITH 
KURDISH PRISONERS 


FRFI is asking prisoners and 
their supporters to read the ar- 


ticles on page 7 and to support 
the Kurdish prisoners in any 
way they can. If there are further 
attacks or these prisoners are 
suddenly moved, please con- 
tact us immediately. 


POWs’ Birthdays 


Hugh Doherty 338636 
HMP Full Sutton, York YO4 1PS 
3 December 


Noel Gibson 879225 

HMP Frankland, Finchale Avenue, 
Brasside, Durham DH1 5YD 

11 December 


Liam Duibhir MT2485 

HMP Whitemoor, Longhill Road, 
March, Cambridge PE15 OPR 

14 December 


Nat Vella B71644 
HMP Frankland 
24 December 


Liam McCotter LB83693 
HMP Whitemoor 
2 January 


Service and the Scottish POA agi- 
tated constantly for its closure, 
condemning it as a ‘soft option’ for 
‘psychopaths’ and ‘troublemakers’. 

The protests of 1986-7, which in- 
cluded a spate of high-profile hos- 
tage-taking incidents, persuaded the 
Scottish prison authorities that the 
segregation of individual ‘trouble- 
makers’ would no longer be suffi- 
cient to keep at bay the huge wave of 
resistance threatening to engulf the 
system. Greater overall repression 
was needed and so began a reorgani- 
sation that would finally result in the 
closure of the Barlinnie Unit and its 
replacement with a number of more 
obvious control units and a general 
screwing down of gaol regimes 
throughout the system. The era of 
therapy was now over. 


Male long-term prisoners are nov 
allocated immediately to Shotts i 
Lanarkshire (once presented as a lik 
eral showcase but, following protest 
there in 1987, now considered one c 
the most repressive prisons in Scot 
land) for ‘screening’. Those consider 
ed ‘difficult’ and ‘uncooperative’ ar 
earmarked for isolation/control unit 
at Shotts, Peterhead and Perth. Th 
reopened Inverness cage cells pro 
vide accommodation for prisoner 
considered particularly ‘recalcitrant 

Parallelling the control unit stra’ 
egy is a grading system for thos 
in mainstream prisons. Acquiescen 
behaviour is rewarded by allocatio 
to prisons where small privilege 
are conceded but never substantiz 
rights; uncooperative behaviour pur 
ished by permanent allocation t 
Shotts or an equally repressive gao’ 
There are no more ‘soft options 
such as the Barlinnie Unit: you eithe 
conform unquestioningly or risk vic 
lence and maltreatment. 

The 1986-7 Scottish prison upris 
ings were characterised by their fe: 
ocity and fury; the desperate action 
of the prisoners involved were symy 
tomatic of years of brutality an 
dehumanisation. The reaction 
those responsible for the barbari 
regimes was to increase the brutalit 
and repression to such an extent the 
rebellion is again inevitable. Th 
cycle of repression and resistanc 
has been intensified to the point c 
virtual open war in some gaols. It i 
now only a matter of time before th 
lid is again blown off the Scottis 
prison system. L 


More stick less carrol 


The prison system is currently being restructured along even mor 
overt ‘carrot and stick’ lines. In May the Prison Service announce 
the introduction of ‘coherent systems of incentives, with sanc 
tions, that will encourage better behaviour’. In November Michae 
Howard echoed the message, confirming that prisoners would n 
longer receive ‘automatic privileges’ but would have to earn b 
‘good behaviour’ a ‘core set of privileges’, including extra visit: 
wearing their own clothes, access to private cash and extra tim 


out of cells. 


jhroughout the 1970s and 1980s 

and culminating in the Strange- 

ways uprising in 1990, pris- 
oners fought collective struggles to 
ensure they were treated with a mod- 
icum of dignity and humanity. They 
established a number of rights: some 
became statutory, such as legal re- 
presentation at internal hearings or 
correspondence with whoever they 
chose; others were won in practice 
but officially remained at the level of 
‘concessions’, such as weekly visits 
and access to telephones. As individ- 
uals, prisoners are among the most 
vulnerable and defenceless members 
of society but united they demon- 
strated their strength. The Prison 


Service’s aim now is to woo prisoners _ 


away from any future attempts at col- 
lective resistance by implementing a 
system which atomises them utterly 
into individuals who receive a tiny 
bit more or less depending on their 
degree of cooperation. 

In June Highpoint gaol in Suffolk 
was the first to formally introduce a 
‘differentiated regime’. The governor 
also added a few ideas of his own: 
‘quiet periods’ (compulsory lock-up 
at mid-day and evening meals) and, 
in anticipation of the prisoners’ re- 
sponse, ‘anger control’ counselling 
for those ‘faced with varying degrees 
of restriction in attempting to access 
privileges’! However, the offer of 
counselling did nothing to prevent 
widespread anger and on 28 Sep- 
tember riot police were called in to 
deal with prisoners protesting at the 
withdrawal of their rights. 

The first ‘privilege’ to be ‘attacked 


across the system is home leave. Cyz 
ically exploiting the fears of victim 
of violent and sexual crime (whil 
at the same time battling to reduc 
their compensation payments) How 
ard announced a package of mea: 
ures designed to reduce home leav 
by at least 40 per cent, including 
new offence of ‘being unlawfully < 
large’ and more stringent ‘risk asses 
ment’ involving consultation of vir 
tims and the police. What ha 
tenuously been established as a rigt 
for low security prisoners (contra 
to press hype, ‘high-risk’ prisone’ 
have never been allowed home leaw 
has been removed at a stroke in ord: 
to be ‘earned’ back as a privilege ft 
those who conform to every deman 
the system makes upon them. 

The ground has been steadily pr 
pared over the last year with massix 
publicity given to the tiny number 
spectacular cases where prisoners © 
home leave have committed viole: 
crimes and these instances carefull 
fudged with the greater number \ 
prisoners who fail to return fro: 
home leave or who return late to pr 
duce statistical ‘evidence’ of ma: 
‘home leave failure’. Labour's on! 
comment on the change was that 
should have been introduced soone: 

Head of the Prison Service Dere 
Lewis is subject to a rather differe 
system of incentives. In addition ' 
his basic salary of £125,000 he n 
ceives a performance-related bonu 
in 1993-4 Lewis was on ‘good beha 
iour’ and was rewarded with an ext 
£35,000. 

Nicki Jamese 
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Cuba: the untold story Hi Voices of the 
_ Spanish Civil War 


Victims of War — the untold story of the exo- 
dus from Cuba Brian Lyons and John Waller, 
available from Sheffield CSC, PO 93, Sheffield 
S4 8YZ, price £2 + 30p p&p, 1994 


This superb booklet details the events 
of August and September when thou- 
sands of Cuban people attempted to 
leave the island in home-made rafts. 
This time, however, the whole truth is 
revealed, not the distortions and lies of 
the capitalist press. 

The booklet chronicles the hijacking 
of a Cuban tugboat in July, the seizure 
of several other passenger boats and an 
oil tanker in August by Cubans wanting 
to leave. These events resulted in the 
d-ath of two Cuban officers and in sev- 
era: Cubans who did not want to leave 
be'ag thrown overboard from the 
hijacked vessels, 

The booklet points to the sponta- 
neous counter-mobilisation of many 
thousands of workers and students ag- 
ainst the riot by about a thousand peo- 
ple in Havana on 5 August; the mass 
demonstration by half a million people 
in favour of the government on 7 
August, and further huge rallies to hon- 
our the dead officers and by young peo- 
ple in subsequent days — events hardly 
mentioned by the western media. 

The reasons why so many people 
wanted to leave Cuba are frankly dis- 
cussed in the booklet. Undoubtedly, 
they reflect the tremendous economic 
difficulties being faced by the Cuban 
people at present. However, they do 
not, as the imperialists would like us to 
believe, represent the tip of an iceberg 
wanting to sink Cuban socialism. As 
one of the main slogans of the youth 
rallies reported in the booklet put it: 
‘For every Cuban without dignity [ie 


the emigres], there are 100 more with 
dignity.’ 

The booklet points out that Cubans 
have never been prevented from emi- 
grating by the government and that 
Cuban coastguards did everything they 
could to limit risks for those deter- 
mined to try their luck on rafts. The 
recent crisis, the booklet demonstrates, 
was the culmination of years during 
which the US refused to fulfil their 
agreed quotas of visas for Cuban immi- 
grants and indeed refused to accept 
almost anyone unless the US could 
make political propaganda for their 
cause. 

This was just part of the continuous 
pressure the US tries to exert in order to 
destroy Cuba — pressure which, as the 
authors show, includes the illegal mili- 
tary occupation of Guantanamo Bay, 
recent measures to further restrict 
travel to Cuba by Americans, and the 
sending of cash by Cuban Americans to 


relatives in Cuba; a constant barrage of | 


radio propaganda and, of course, the 
continuing economic blockade. 

Pavel Diaz, the Cuban youth leader 
who recently visited Britain, was 
amazed so perceptive an account of 
recent events could have been pro- 
duced so quickly. Anyone familiar 
with the work of Sheffield CSC and 
with Lyons’ and Waller’s previous 
booklets Island in the Storm and on 
Aids and health in Cuba, will not be 
so surprised. 

Though the immediate events 
reported in the booklet are now over, 
the causes still remain. Anyone want- 
ing to understand both the events and 
the causes should read this clear and 
concise exposition. 

Jim Craven 


| HE Blood of Spain Ronald Fraser, Pimlico, £12.50 
| Reprinted 1994 

This oral history of the Spanish Civil 
War compiled by Ronald Fraser is in 
turn gripping, dramatic, evocative, dis- 
turbing and above all deeply humane. 

The 300 or so participants who 
give voice to their experience are all 
manner of types. The socialist railway 
worker who got the trains running on 
time in the midst of upheaval. The 
lawyer who joined Franco’s insurrec- 
tion to restore order but was disgusted 
by the criminal fascist murder squads. 
| The Catalan CNT militant discuss- 
ing stupid mistakes; ‘Take the barber 
shops. What in reality was being collec- 
tivised? A pair of scissors, a razor, a 
couple of barbers’ chairs’. Or the trade 
unionist who shifted all the workshops 
in Madrid into one underground tunnel 
so war production would keep going... 

Fraser skilfully pieces the fragments 
together into a brilliant, multi-dimen- 
sional mosaic, all the more compelling 
for its reflection of the historical com- 
plexities of the civil war. 

But Fraser does more than capture 
the atmosphere, he is actually conduct- 
ing a carefully constructed polemic. 
The two sides in the civil war were 
closely matched. The air support pro- 
vided by Germany and Italy gave 
Franco military advantage, but could 
this not have been overcome with bet- 
ter leadership to the masses on the 
Republican side? This question must be 
addressed with some humility, for if 
the problems of the civil war had been 
simple their solution would have been 


found, Franco defeated and world his- 
tory very different. 

Fraser gets to the essence of the mat- 
ter in a section ‘War and Revolution, 


Revolution and War’. He argues that the 
working class movement was split and 
paralysed on the horns of a terrible 
dilemma: 

‘If the war were not won, maintained 
the communists (with the agreement of 
the republicans and right-wing social- 
ists), the revolution could not triumph. 
Losing the war meant losing the revolu- 
tion. Who could dispute this elemen- 


tary proposition? Except by standing it 
on its head: if the revolution did not tri- 
umph, the war could not be won. 
Losing the revolution meant losing the 
war.’ (p323) 

Fraser argues that a strategic synthe- 
sis of revolutionary war would have 
led the Communist Party to a different 
position, risking its unity with the 
reformist wing of the Socialist Party for 
the sake of an alliance with the more 
combative sectors of the working class 
organised by the anarcho-syndicalist 


“CNT. Was a more revolutionary con- 


duct of the war viable? Yes, according 
to communist student Paulino Garcia. 

‘Had this been done we would have 
avoided the situation in which the 
Communist Party put the war before 
everything else and the libertarians 
made the revolution their prime con- 
cern.’ (p330) 

The annex, ‘Points of Rupture’, is a 
set of essays analysing the causes of 
the war, and a worthy introduction to 
the major debates. The most funda- 
mental cause of the civil war lay in the 
land, Fraser quotes a liberal agro- 
nomist, ‘What I didn’t see, and nor did 
the republicans, was that agrarian 
reform without social revolution is 
impossible ... Property in an over- 
whelmingly rural population — 45 per 
cent of the working population lived in 
the countryside — cannot be expropri- 
ated by democratic means; it has to be 
done by violence ... Agrarian reform 
comes as a result of revolution, not vice 
versa.’ (p516) 

This book is highly recommended. 

Andy Higginbottom 


RCG National Aggregate 


Lessons of History 


Every two months the Revolutionary Communist Group holds a democratic meeting of all of its members and close 
supporters. The aggregate discusses major political issues, takes reports from the leadership of the organisation 
and we examine our current work. We report on the November aggregate. 


Spanish Civil War 


In introducing the main discussion on 
the 1936-39 Spanish Civil War, Robert 
Clough said it had taken colossal terror 
to defeat the workers’ struggle against 
capitalism. Between 1 and 2 million 
died in the war, most of them work- 
ers butchered by Franco’s occupying 
Nationalist armies and their falange 
militias. 

Spain entered the twentieth century 
as a weak and declining imperialist 
power. From the left was a growing 
urban and rural working class, but a 
class that was split in its political move- 
ment between the anarchists and the 
Socialist Party. On- the right, the 
Catholic church was a major political 
force, together with a parasitic military 
and the absentee landlords and rural 
bourgeoisie. The country had been 
near civil war since 1917, the contra- 
dictions brought to fever pitch in the 
thirties by the failure of one parliamen- 
tary solution after another. 

Comrade Clough showed that the 
critical period of revolutionary opportu- 
nity was from the Asturian miners’ 
uprising in October 1934 until June 
1937, by which time defeat of the work- 
ing class was tragically inevitable. 

The international situation was 
unfavourable, the victory of fascism in 
italy and Germany had pushed the 
European working class into retreat. 
1935 saw the open abandonment of the 
communist position by the Communist 
mational. The young Communist 
arty of Spain joined in the Popular 


Front with the aim of uniting opposition 
to the right wing National Front, but it 
had to accept a programme that ruled 
out any attacks on landed property. 
The National Front lost a close elec- 
tion in February 1936; in July Franco 
led his African troops in an army revolt 
against the new Republican govern- 


ment. On the Republican side millions 
of workers took matters into their own 
hands, on the streets, on the farms and 
in the factories. The Popular Front gov- 
ernment had to fight fascism within the 
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Half a million people filled the streets of Barcelona for the funeral of leading anarchist, Durruti 


rules of capitalism, hoping not to alien- 
ate the bourgeoisie and to build an 
alliance with France and Britain. 
Clough argued that in this situation 
of dual power within the Republican 
side of the civil war, with the armed 
workers rivalling the Republic’s own 
state power, the Communist Party 


should have pushed the situation for- 
ward beyond the limits of bourgeois 
democracy, breaking from the Popular 
Front government in order to advance 
the revolution. In fact the Communist 


Party, backed by arms from the Soviet 
Union and the Intemational Brigades, 
increasingly represented a narrow petit 
bourgeois interest which censured and 
policed internal opposition, demand- 
ing stability for the sake of the war 
against Franco. The communists, es- 
pecially the PSUC in Catalonia and in 
Aragon, ended up acting as agents of 
counter-revolution against anarchists 
and other Marxists in the Republican 
camp. 

Clough’s interpretation was both 
developed and disputed in other com- 
rades’ contributions: that it is a mistake 
to analyse the issues as Popular Front 
versus United Front, rather as alliances 
between class forces; that the commu- 
nists did take a sectarian attitude to the 
anarchist movement and underesti- 
mated the collectivisation process; that 
the Republicans’ main weakness in the 
conduct of the war was their refusal to 
call for the liberation of Morocco - 
which would have removed Franco’s 
best troops; that the civil war shows 
what can happen if significant sections 
of the population can be mobilised to 
crush the revolution; that the anar- 
chists’ refusal to collaborate with the 
communists in the war effort was a typ- 
ical failure; that despite the Anglo 
French blockade the Soviet Union had 
supplied whatever aid it could to the 
leading forces. 

The debate was enlivened by Rene 
Waller, who reported that she had been 
active nearly sixty years ago with the 
British Communist Party. She argued 
that the Soviet Union had been in an 
extremely difficult position and it 
feared further isolation and war; the 
Communist Party had built a broad 
campaign in support of Republican 
government, and that it could not have 
achieved as much had it campaigned 
for the revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
talism in Spain. 

There is no doubt that communists 
have to study and evaluate very care- 
fully the lessons of the Spanish Civil 
War, the aggregate dis: 
the beginning of the RCG’s 


Political campaigns 


From questions of history we turned to 
the most pressing political campaigns 
of today. 

There is a new generation of young 
people involved in struggles, especially 
against the Criminal Justice Act. The 
latest CND demonstration, on which 
the police snatched anarchists off the 
march with no protest from the march 
stewards, typifies the new climate. The 
RCG resolves to support anarchists 
and all others in defence against state 
attacks. The ‘socialist’ left has turned 
its back on the new political chal- 
lenges, communists have to address 
them. 

The Labour Party has galloped so far 
to the right, with Blair nakedly only 
interested in defending middle class 
interests, that there are growing signs 
of anger. The RCG joins in the call for 
independent candidates in the next 
election that do represent working 
class interests. 

The RCG mobilised for the Cuba 
Solidarity Campaign’s October week of 
action, and we will support all forms of 
activity to take Cuba solidarity out to 
the people. 

The most urgent campaign our com- 
rades are involved with is for the 
release of Kurdish leader Kani Yilmaz, 
detained by the British state. RCG 
comrades have participated in the 
Kurdish community's continuous pro- 
test outside the Home Office. 

Sales of FRFI 121 have been good, 
with new readers amongst students, 
reflecting the new wave of political 
activity. We had ten new subscriptions 
in one week. This is the one thing that 
all our readers and supporters must do 
immediately - take out a subscription 
now! 

The first two Communist Forums in 
London have had the benefit of excel- 
lent introductions by comrades from 
the FRFI Editorial Board with lively de- 
bates. If you want to learn more about 
the politics of the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Group, come to our next forum. 


IN 
MEMORIAM 


Terry O’Halloran 
1 May 1952-23 January 1989 


It is now six years since the 
tragic death of our comrade 
Terry O'Halloran. Each year, 
as the anniversary of his 
death approaches, those of 
us who worked with and 
knew Terry pause to reflect 
on the outstanding contribu- 
tion he made in his short life 
to the RCG and the commu- 
nist movement as a whole. 
He wrote and campaigned 
on Ireland and prisons in 
particular, but also covered 
a whole range of issues for 
FRFI and other publications, 
including homelessness, 
racism, the police and 
industrial disputes. 

And, as we remember 
Terry in this way, it has 
become our habit to reflect 
also on the events of the 
past year, wondering what 
Terry might have thought 
or said or written about 
them. Certainly he would 
have had a strong con- 
tribution to make towards 
an understanding of the 
‘peace process’ unravel- 
ling in Ireland. And he 
would have positively rev- 
elled in condemning the 
ever greater revelations of 
sleaze and corruption in 
both the Palace of West- 
minster and the borough of 
Westminster, where Terry 
lived for most of his life. 


COMMUNIST 
FORUMS 


Anew series of public 
discussions of communist 
politics introduced by 
members of the Fight Racism! 
Fight Imperialism! 
Editorial Board. 


LONDON 
Sunday 11 December 
Their profit - our loss 
The multinationals 
against humanity 
Trevor Rayne 


2pm Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, 
London WC1 
(nearest tube Holborn) 


MANCHESTER 


Wednesday 14 December 
Their proft - our loss 
The multinationals 
against humanity 


7.30pm Friends Meeting House, 
Mount Street, Manchester 


Anew series of Communist 
Forums will start in 1995. 
These will be on Sundays, 

15 January, 12 February and 
12 March in London (all at 

2pm, Conway Hall). The first 
forum of the new series in 

Manchester will be on 
Wednesday 18 January, 
7.30pm, venue as above. 


For details of topics for 
forthcoming forums, 
tel: 071 837 1688. 


LETTERS 


te to FRFI BCM Box 5909 


Support Satpal Ram’s fight for justice 


0. 21 June 1993, my lawyers made 
asubmission to the Home Secretary, 
requesting that my case be referred 
back to the Court of Appeal in 
accordance with Section 17 of the 
Criminal Appeal Act 1968. This 
request was rejected. 

After obtaining legal advice, a 
decision was made to challenge the 
Home Secretary’s refusal by way ofa 
judicial review. Subsequently in May 


1994, I was granted leave to appeal by 
the High Court. The Divisional Court 
has now listed the appeal for a full 
hearing on 15 December 1994. 

When one considers I have 
already exhausted all legal avenues 
within the appeal process, this will be 
the last opportunity for the British 
legal system to correct a grave 
miscarriage of justice, I have now 
spent eight years in prison for 


defending myself against a racially 
motivated attack. My continued 
imprisonment is completely 
unjustifiable and further highlights 
the blatant discrimination within the 
criminal justice system. Until the 
system eradicates discrimination on 
the grounds of class, gender and race, 
more and more innocent people will 
continue to be wrongly convicted. 
Task anyone who is concerned to 


don WC1N 3XX 


support me in my fight for justice, by 
attending the High Court on 15 
December. Pressure from the public is 
the only way I stand a chance to get 
my case noticed and accepted as a 
grave miscarriage of justice. I ask you 
to respond accordingly. ‘Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere.’ (Martin Luther King). 


SATPAL RAM 

HMP Full Sutton, 

Moor Lane, York Y04 1PS 

Picket the High Court, Strand, London 
WC2, from 10am on 15 December 


M25 Three 
fight for justice 


Linge you are me—a 19-year old 
living in South London. Since you 
left school you have been mainly 
concerned with having a good time, 
scraping together a living, not 
altogether legally, but nothing too 
serious. One evening you have a take- 
away with four friends. After you've 
eaten, you take a bus together to 
another friend's house where you 
spend some time socialising. Later, 
you and a couple of others get a lift 
home and you spend the night in bed 
with a girlfriend. 

That same evening, off a section 
of the M25 far from where you live, 
a series of crimes take place — cars 
are stolen, several violent burglaries 
and a murder are committed by a 
vicious gang. From the extensive 
news and media coverage you learn 
about the crimes. The police are 
looking for three men, two of whom 
are white, one with fair hair and 
blue eyes. 

Four days later the house you live 
in is raided by the police. You are 
arrested and charged with stealing 
cars, aggravated burglary, grievous 
bodily harm, firearms offences and — 
yes—murder. Your best friend is also 


arrested and charged. You hear a third 


man, someone you have met only 
once, has been charged as well. All 
three of you are black. 

This is what happened to me, 
Raphael Rowe, in December 1988. 
After one year in prison on remand a 


trial took place. I was found guilty. 1 
am now serving a life sentence for 
crimes I did not commit. 

Those of you who have never been 
in prison cannot know the unbearable 
pain of separation from the world, 
from those you love, the terrible, 
dehumanising monotony of prison 
routine and the feeling that every day 
spent inside is a day stolen from my 
life, 

So, imagine you are me, You have 
lost everything, convicted of crimes 
you did not commit, of murder, of 
taking a life. Your only way out of this 
nightmare is through a labyrinth of 
slow-moving bureaucrats, a judicial 
system and Home Secretary 
embarrassed by the number of 
miscarriages of justice already 
revealed and a police force reluctant 
to admit to a series of convictions 
founded on racism and social 
victimisation. I survive through my 
will to fight these convictions, and 
through the support I receive from 
people on the outside. 

The M25 Three are innocent. 
Please join our campaign. 


RAPHAEL ROWE 

HMP Maidstone, 

County Road, Maidstone, 
Kent ME14 1UZ 


This letter has been cut 
considerably for reasons of space. 
For a copy of the full text, please 
write to FRFI enclosing an SAE. For 
more information on the M25 Three 
campaign see FRFI 121 or write to 
Raphael at HMP Maidstone. 


CND stitch up 
anarchists 


0. 29 October the RCG joined the 
CND March for a Nuclear Free World. 
The media had been full of stories 
that the event was being used by 
anarchists bent on violence and 
confrontation. Having orchestrated 
this advance publicity, the 
Metropolitan Police then attempted 
to have the march banned. The 
organisers responded with 
reassurances that they would ensure 
there was no trouble on the march. 
Two minutes after we'd set off on 
the ten-minute route from Temple to 
Trafalgar Square (deliberately 
avoiding parliament and Downing 
Street), police snatch squads moved 
in on what they regarded as 
‘troublemakers’ — apparently purely 
on the basis of what people were 
wearing. Nothing was happening at 


SUPPORT PARKSIDE WOMEN 

The Parkside Colliery Camp lasted 
20 months — 20 months of active 
resistance to the government's pit 
closure programme. The women 
were evicted by 200 riot police and 
40 court bailiffs. Days later, one of 
the women, Sylvia Pye, received a 
demand for £15,877 costs from the 
Coal Board. The women want sup- 


port — donations, motions, support 
at rallies and court hearings. Write 
and send donations to: 


Sylvia Pye Appeal Fighting Fund 
c/o Common Road Nurseries 
Newton-le-Willows 

Merseyside WA12 9JJ 

Tel: 0925 226698/0524 834512 
or 0602 608363 


the time. Highly organised snatch 
squads surrounded their targets and 
pulled them out, encouraged by an 
almost total lack of opposition from 
other marchers. Those wearing black, 
a hood or similar attire were grabbed. 
The rest of the march continued as 
though nothing had happened. 

RCG members attempted to get the 
demonstrators to stop, and at least to 
witness the police behaviour and 
support those arrested, who were 
being held down and searched by the 
side of the road. I spoke to a steward, 
who ignored the police and told the 
march to keep moving. 

The brazen police actions can be 
explained by their confidence that 
they had the support of the organisers 
and could rely on cooperation from 
sections of the marchers — one woman 
said to me, ‘We're not stopping for 
them, they're the troublemakers.’ 

This was barely weeks after the 
Criminal Justice Bill became law, and 
had the marks of a rehearsal for a new 
attitude to policing demonstrations in 
the future, No one, least of all CND, 
has forced the police to account for 
their actions in violently grabbing a 
load of people and then letting them 
go (in the event only three people 
were charged, with minor offences). 
We expect the police to act in the 
interests of the ruling class —it's their 
job and they're well paid to do it. The 
only way, however, they can carry it 
out without creating widespread 
opposition is with unpaid 
accomplices in the working class 
movement, One of the stewards came 
up to me at the end of the march and 

id, ‘T've given back my ste 's 


said, Tv 


RICHARD ROQUES 
North London 


Women and Islamic fundamentalism 


The article in FRFI 121 on Islamic 
fundamentalism and women was 


very informative, but I think it should 


be set in context. The politically 
motivated Islamic extremists are 
being used by the West to justify an 
attack on all Muslims in their own 
countries and abroad. France has 
already banned young women from 
wearing their traditional head 


coverings in school. The thousands of 


Iraqi lives lost in the Gulf War are 
justified in the West on the grounds 
that they were only ‘war-like 
Muslims’. Much of the racism arising 
across Europe is directed against 
largely Muslim Asian communities. 
We must be careful not to help the 


West in its attempt to set up Islam as a 


scapegoat for all these crises 
imperialism creates. While the article 


shows the atrocities carried out by the 


extremists, it does not follow that 
Islam is inherently or uniquely 
repressive. It’s by no means the only 
religion used as an instrument of 
oppression. Christianity has been as 
barbarous as any other religion. For 
centuries it forced unmarried women 
to take the veil and locked them in 
nunneries; it persistently attacked 
and persecuted Jews in Europe, and 


Muslim headscarves: symbol of women’s oppression or issue of cultural rights? 


has been used as a tool to divide and 
tule the working class. 

Western consumerism puts 
tremendous pressure on women to 
conform to their narrow definition of 
fashionable appearance. High heels, 
bras and short skirts are often 
uncomfortable, and are seen by many 
men as an invitation to harass or rape 
women, The dietary products 
industry makes millions out of 
pressurising women into a futile and 
unnecessary attempt to lose weight. 

It is also important to make clear 
that when we talk of Islamic 
fundamentalism, we are referring toa 
specific political movement and not 
to mainstream Muslims who believe 
in the fundamentals of Islam ie the 
Quran - many of whom buy FRFI. 
Also, we have to be aware of the 
debate amongst feminists in Asian 
countries about abortion. Often rights 
to abortion are used to encourage or 
force women to terminate 
pregnancies if the foetus is female. 

Thope the debate on women in 
FRFI continues, and I look forward to 
future articles, 


JOHN WALKER 
Manchester 


LARKIN PUBLICATIONS: 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR! 


Special offer 1 


All three Counterattack titles (The Legacy of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Labour: a party fit for imperialism and The New 
Warlords:from the Gulf War to the recolonisation of the Middle 
East) AND a copy of Lenin’s Imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism for just £12.50, including postage and packing. 


Special offer 2 


Any two Counterattack books and Lenin's Imperialism 


(post free) £8.50 


[These offers are valid only until 31 January 1995. After that date * 
all books will be sold at their normal rate.] 


OUR NEXT PUBLICATION 


Strangeways 1990: 25 days that shook the prison system 

We apologise to readers for the delay in publication of this book 
which will now be produced in April 1995 to coincide with the fifth 
anniversary of the Strangeways uprising. Order an advance copy 
now for £5, post free. £10 reserves you two copies, one for yourself, 
post free; the other will be sent to one of the 180 prisoners who 


receive FRFI. 


I would like to take up Special Offer 1 and enclose £12.50 : 


I would like to take up Special Offer 2 
and enclose £8.50 (please state titles required) 


I would like to order an advance copy of Strangeways 
1990 for myself/myself and a prisoner and enclose £5/£10 
[Cheques/POs should be made out to Larkin Publications] 


CHOOSE THE 


If you believe that the treachery 
of the opportunist British Labour 
and trade union movement must 
be challenged, then there is no 
alternative - Join the RCG! 


I would like to join/ receive 
more information about 
the RCG 


Name 
Address 


Tel 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the best 
anti-imperialist 
newspaper in Britain 


FIGHT RACISM! 
FIGHT IMPERIALISM! 
preemie: as Raa 


Subscription rates: 

Britain (inc N. Ireland): £5 for 

6 issues, £9.50 for 12 issues 
 EC/Europe air printed paper rate: 
£6.50 for 6 issues, £12.50 for 

12 issues 

 EC/Europe air letter rate: £7.50 for 
Gissues, £13.50 for 12 issues 

¢ Africa, America, Middle East, 
South Asia air printed paper rate: 
£9.50 for 6 issues, £18 for 12 issues 
¢ East Asia, Australasia, Pacific air 
printed paper rate: £10 for 6 issues, 
£19.50 for 12 issues 

¢ Libraries and institutions: double 
individual rates 


Make cheques/POs payable to 
Larkin Publications. 


Add £5 for foreign currency 
cheques. Overseas rates given are 
for printed paper reduced rate and 
are unsealed. If you wish your mail 
to be sealed please let us know and 
we will inform you of the extra cost. 
I wish to subscribe to FRFI 
beginning with issue 


Name 
Address 


enclose payment of £ 
issues at rate 


Return this form to: FRFI, 
BCM Box 5909 London WC1N 3XX 


FRFI READERS & 
SUPPORTERS GROUPS 
NORTH LONDON 


Monday 19 December 

Britain on the Breadline 
Thursday 19 January 

The Criminal Injustice Act 
Both at 7.30pm, Neighbourhood 


Advice Centre, Greenland Road, 
London NW1 (Camden Town tube) 


SOUTH LONDON 


Thursday 15 December 
The Criminal Injustice Act 


7.30pm, The Old White Horse pub, 
Brixton Road, London SW2 
(Brixton/Oval tubes) 


Tuesday 10 January, 7.30pm 
Britain on the Breadline 


7.30pm, Selkirk Arms, Selkirk Road, 
London SW17 (Tooting Broadway tube) 


For further details of these 
meetings, or information about FRFI 


readers & supporters groups in your 
area, tel 071 837 1688 


Something’s happening here! 


The campaign against the Criminal Justice Bill - 
now the Criminal Justice Act - has brought tens of 
thousands of young people into political activity 
for the first time. As our reports show, opposition 
is organised countrywide. The Act increases 
repressive powers while at the same time 
scapegoating any group which challenges middle- 
class interests - travellers, anti-road protesters, 
young people going to raves, hunt saboteurs. But 
the law has also encouraged many disparate 
groups to stand up for their own rights, and most 


crucially, for each others. 


A network of groups has grown up 
throughout the country organising 
marches, occupations, pickets, illegal 
parties and direct action against the new 
law. Within two days of the Bill becom- 
ing law 8,000 people marched through 
Glasgow in the biggest illegal demonstra- 
tion seen in Britain for decades. 

In Brighton, the local anti-CJA group 
Justice? occupied the massive old Court- 
house in the centre of the town for 52 
days in protest at the law. They turned a 
derelict building into a lively community 
centre offering cheap food, a free creche, 
advice for the homeless and a centre for 
political discussion and activity. Liter- 
ally hundreds of workshops,. social 
events and meetings were organised in 
the building involving speakers such as 
Women Against Pit Closures — who trav- 
elled down from Lancashire to show 
their solidarity. The squat was so suc- 
cessful that copycat squats soon started 


OT JEKYLL & HYDE. 


appearing across the country. 

The anti-CJA movement has grown out 
of various other movements, such as the 
anti-roads movement, the soon-to-be- 
criminalised dance scene and hunt sabs. 
Together, these groups represent a rejec- 
tion by hundreds of thousands of young 
people of a system that offers them no 
future and is quite willing to destroy the 
planet to make it safe for profits. They are 
organising in a way completely outside 
the control and understanding of politi- 
cians left and right. 

The Labour movement and its sup- 
porters in left-wing groups like the SWP 
and RCP have often opposed real move- 
ments of the oppressed in other countries 
for not being socialist enough, so it comes 
as no surprise that they don’t support or 
understand this one. In Parliament, 
Labour abstained on the Bill in case they 
were seen to be ‘soft on crime’ by middle 
class voters. 


710 nbies 


On 19 October, when the CJB began its final reading, 
thousands of riot squad police turned Parliament 
Square and the surrounding streets into an armed 
camp to prevent a few thousand young people 
lobbying their MPs. The main provocation came from 
ranks of mounted riot police lined up to ‘protect’ 
Parliament, and the shield- and truncheon-bearing 
zombies who biocked the streets with armoured 
vehicles and attacked peaceful demonstrators. 
Above: On 4 November, the day after Royal Assent, 
five protesters broke the security surrounding 
Parliament, scaled the walls and staged a protest on 
the roof of Westminster Hall. They stayed for more 
than five hours - the police were stumped: how do 
you climb a wall in riot gear? 


Since protest groups began to organise, 
some left groups have tried to dominate 
the movement with their undemocratic 
and cowardly ways. When the SWP-dom- 
inated Coalition against the CJB organ- 
ised its national march in October they 
refused to allow a sound system to be 
played through the PA that had just been 
used by speakers calling for defiance of 
the law, The reason? It would have been 
illegal! The police, of course, needed no 
excuse to attack the demonstration and 
hundreds of riot police did just that in 
battles along Park Lane. 

The new movement faces problems of 


Hyde Park Hooligans 


On Sunday 9 October aggressive policing 
turned what was a peaceful demonstra- 
tion into the Battle of Park Lane. The mas- 
sive, joyful turnout at the Embankment 
showed the breadth of opposition to the 
Criminal Justice Bill. There was a carnival 
atmosphere as the lively march set off - at 
Hyde Park we were met by a massive 
police presence. The rally was, however, 
very peaceful with a sociable atmosphere 
-we had no problem selling FRFI! 

The march was still entering the Park 
when we heard music and whistles from 
Park Lane. The police had blocked a float 
followed by thousands of people dancing 
from entering the Park. This led to a head- 
on confrontation when the police let off 
CS gas. Most people were not aware of 
the situation until they were surrounded 
by heavily armed riot police with new long 
truncheons whose rapid arrival showed 
that this confrontation was organised. 
The marchers, mostly teenagers, did not 
understand that the police aggression 
was directed at them —- they carried on 
dancing and sitting around. 

The riot squad would not allow anyone 
into the area and started sweeping the 
roadside clear of by-standers. They obvi- 
ously had no intention of handling the sit- 
uation with anything other than brutality. 


Eventually the marchers dispersed 
peacefully into the Park where the police 
had directed us. Big MISTAKE! 

By this time the rally had finished but 
thousands remained dancing, giving the 
Park an ecstatic atmosphere. It wasn’t 
long before the police attempted to move 
the crowd again, this time with mounted 
riot squads. A helicopter circled above to 
monitor the crowd while the horses 
charged. This continued until the crowd 
organised behind the police.horses and 
chased them out of the Park. The protest- 
ers assembled around the railings on 
Park Lane, where any bystanders outside 
were forced into the Park by police 
charges. This was the beginning of the 
Battle of Park Lane. 
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The police charged at the railings to 
intimidate us. The stupidity of this situa- 
tion was that the protesters had no way of 


. leaving the Park. Inevitably some people 


armed themselves as protection and 
thousands of people remained to witness 
the insanity of the police action. The pres- 
ence of communal fires and ravers who 
hadn't stopped moving, and the eventual 
arrival of a bicycle contraption with a 
sound system, created a very surreal 
vision that will stay with us forever. 

There was a general consensus that 
the police action was futile, and sensing 
victory the remaining protesters began a 
parade out of the Park, led by the bicycle 
contraption. Having reached the exits the 
protesters were set on once more by the 
full force of the police, lined up and wait- 
ing to charge. People scattered down 
Oxford Street chased by riot police on 
horses. Within seconds the famous high 
street was swamped: riot police engulfing 
tourists, businessmen and demonstrators 
alike. 

Eventually we were able to leave. 
Witnessing the police attacking a passive 
protester who was leaving the area made 
us realise who were the real Hyde Park 
Hooligans! 

Helen and Val 


course — there are many lessons to be 
learned and real divisions within it about 
how to organise, how to deal with police 
violence and so on. Crucially, the move- 
ment will face the questions of defending 
prisoners and building alliances with the 
poor, the unemployed and others.who are 
offered nothing by this system. 

If Brighton is anything to go by, the 
signs are good. Since being removed from 
the Courthouse, Justice? has been hold- 
ing weekly meetings of over 80 people to 
support hunt sabs (the first group to be 
criminalised under the Act), help local 
squatters and connect up with other local 


groups. Money is already being raised to 
defend prisoners. ‘Awaydays’ — involv- 
ing such events as the recent invasion of 
Michael Howard’s house — are part of the 
crowded diary of pickets, protests and 
fund-raising parties. At the last meeting 
of the group, the chair couldn't finish the 
meeting for 20 minutes as announce- 
ments of activities were made! As one of 
the Women Against Pit Closures speakers 
who visited Brighton said: ‘If you're 
organised and you keep fighting they can 
never really beat you’, It’s a message this 
movement is taking very much to its 
heart. Colin Chalmers 


NOSSLLYW Tlvd 


‘Injustice is not anonymous. It has a name and address.’ With this quotation from Brecht emblazoned on 
our banner, on 20 November 300 protesters, including RCG members, homed in on the new country man- 
sion of Home Secretary Michael Howard, in an act of mass trespass against the Criminal Justice Act. While 
a People's Court was set up in his garden to try him and the government for acts of criminal conspiracy and 
criminal negligence, over 60 riot police stormed in to protect the empty house. A police helicopter circled 
overhead. However, we refused to be moved off the property. Witnesses — including hunt saboteurs, anti- 
road protesters, squatters and travellers — gave evidence about the severe restrictions the new law would 
impose on their democratic rights. Howard had been invited to defend himself, but did not appear: con- 
demned by his own law which interprets silence as guilt, he was convicted. From the roof, protesters 


unfurled another banner — ‘Carry on trespassing’. 


Hannah Caller 


Scottish defiance 
alliance 


On 18 November thousands marched in the 
major Scottish cities in a coordinated act of 
defiance against the Criminal Justice Bill. 
All the demonstrations were illegal and the 
organisers have been charged under the 
1986 Public Order Act. Unity and defiance 
was declared as political organisations, 
ravers, young people and students showed 
their determined opposition. In order to 
move forward the old sectarian traditions 
of the labour movement have been left 
behind; everyone was able to speak and 
distribute literature. 

In Dundee, the RCG and supporters of 
FRFI have been working to keep this defi- 
ance alliance active, open and democratic, 
At the rally after the local march the RCG 
speaker made two main points; that we 
would only protect the rights that we were 
prepared to organise and fight for, and that 
the fight belongs to all involved, not any 
single group. 

The organisers of the illegal demonstra- 
tions presented themselves at Stewart 
Street police station in Glasgow on 14 
November, accompanied by 250 other peo- 
ple who also claimed responsibility. The 
police gave up and charged no-one. 

However, the first arrests under the Act 
took place a few days after it became law 
when hunt saboteurs were charged with 
aggravated trespass. Travellers in Scotland 
are also coming up against the Act. 

Mike Taylor 


Such is the widespread hostility to the 
Criminal Justice Act that the campaign of 
opposition is active even in the depths of 
rural Lincolnshire. Protesters in Lincoln have 
set up a drop-in centre to coordinate action, 
which has so far included street meetings, 
public protests and a ‘Knees up, Mother 
Earth’ rave. One member of the group has got 
himself banned from the local Tory MP’s 
surgery; the local rag Lincolnshire Echo, has 
been forced to give publicity to the campaign 
— after being threatened with a Press 
Complaint. On the day the Bill became an Act, 
several protesters showed their contempt for 
the new law by trespassing over the site of 
the new Leadenham bypass. Far from declin- 
ing now that the Bill is law, the local cam- 
paign is growing stronger. The co-ordinating 
group now involves environmentalists, civil 
liberty groups, students and socialists with 
co-operative links to hunt sabs, ravers and 
Squatters. The struggle goes on. Jim Craven 
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